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Cnntrury to prcyiiilini! stciecnvpes that depiei the poor as la/> and iiiiwillinu to work we lourul that ilie hcatls ot 
eligible tninilics apparently worked wlicii ihcy couUL and wufked loni; hours at tluit. They did, however, 'gutter from 
subslaiitial unernpUiyment and undetemployment. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
INTRODUCTION 

1 , 1 B ackqr;Qund and Descri ption o f the M c mtain-Plai ns Pro gram 

The Mountain-Plains Career EducQtio; Program i% operated by the 
Mountain-Plains Education & Economic Develop ient Prograni^ Inc., a non- 
profit corporation chartered in Montana. The Program is located as a 
tenant ort nizatlon on Glasgow Air Force Base near Glasgow, Montana, 
Mountain-Plains as a corporation serves the educational and closely 
related socio-econoini c needs of r^esidents from the essentially rural 
regions of the states of Idaho, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Wyoming. The Mountain-Plains Program was originally designated 
by the U.S. Office of Education to implement the family-based residential 
career education model and currently is operated under funding from the 
National Institute of Education, 

In a broad sense, the Mountain-Plains Program has goals in four 
;iajor areas : 

0 De velopment: to design i irrtplement, and develop the Model. 

0 Research : to perform research and evaluation of the effects 
of the Model . 

© Products : to provide guides, methods and procedures, research 
^^nort^ ^ co^t dnnlys^^ , pnd ri^r'^lcula to permit replication of 
the Model - 

^ Peopi to prov career education to a significant number 
of the rural diSu .ntaged with the aim of improving their 
quality of life. 

The Mountain-Plains Program serves at any one time anproximately 
200 families in residence at its site on Glasgow Air Force Base, Families 
remain in residence at Glasgow Air Force Base for an average of eight to 
nine months. Programs and services provided by Mountain-Plains iiu, .de: 
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t A Career Development Program for the head-of-boi»sehold and 
optionany for the spouse, including Foundation Education 
in math skills and communication skills, OccupatSonaV 
Preparation, /and Work Experience* ] , ' ' 

§ Career Guidance, required for both adults. 

i Fam1,ly and individual counseling for' head-of-household 
anb spouse and, based on need, for older children. 

9 A Family Core Curricul urn designed to provide both head* 
of-household and spouse with home management, health, 
consumer education , parenting, community organization 
and recreation skills, * ^ 

i Limited basic medical , dental , and optical services 
through contracted services, / ' 

@ Fina-'cial support of the family while in. the Program. \ , 

s Child development and care for preschool *age youngsters . 

i Job placement assistance after exit from the Program, 

@ Supportive follow-on services after placement. 

The Occupational Preparation Program stresses iiast'ery. of identified 
essential competencies for entry level . positions 1n t\^e career areas of 
Building Trades and Services; Mobility and Transportatioa; Tourism and.^^^ 
Marketing; and Office Education. There arq :a total of approxi'iriately 
fifty individual careers within the clusters Identified above for which 
occupational preparation Is available. 

In each of its re.quired areas, the Mountain-Plains Program provides 
individualized diagnostic and prescripti ve. mechani sms for determining 
sequences of instruction jfor each student . Plans prepared for each 
student recognize already existing skill levels as noted by pretests. 
Student progress Is then monitored on a continuing basis with formal 
review every six weeks or, based on need, at interim points. Completion 
of the Mountain-Plains Program is defined as Validation in all required 
program areas by both adults, including the requirement for validation in ? 
an occupational skill for the head-of-hous.ehold, Val Idation " Is 'based 
upon the achievement of competency or performance objectives' as determined 
by posttests. 

The target population of the Mountain-Plains Program includes 
residents of the essentially rural areas within the sik States which the 
Program serves. Families of two or more members with at least one adult 
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are eligible. Selection of ^ student families is accomplished through the 
application of a number of selection criteria. These criteria are 
fundamentally exclusive rather than inclusive. They reflect the requirement 
that the family be unemployed or underemployed with no present marketable 
skills-, and that its members possess certain personal characteristics 
(among' the most important being age, education and ability to work) which 
will enable them to negotiate^ and benefit from, all aspects of the 
Program. 

Mountain-Plains student fami^lies are recruited through six field 
offices, located in the capital cities of the six States the Program 
serves. Staff in these offices are charged with recruitment^ placement 
'and follow-on support pre-Center data collection, and liaison with state 
and local agencies. In recruiting, staff draw upon a variety of sources 
for referrals such as state and private agencies, civic and church groups, 
Indian groups, and listings of families who have received economic or 
social rehabilitation services in the past. In addition, families may 
themselves apply for admission to the program through the State offices. 

, The recruitment and screening process yields a pool of families 
that have expressed a desire to enter the program and are defined as 
eligible for partlcipai ton in the Mountain-Plains Program. As an 
important aspect of the research design for assessing program impacts, 
approximately one-sixth of the pool of familfes eligible for participation 
in the Program is assigned to a comparison group. Members of the 
comparison group do not enter the Program and their experiences provide 
a baseline against which the experiences of the families who enter the 
Program may be coirpared. 

Participant families arrive weekly at the Center on Glasgow Air 

1 _ 

Force Base and exit when they achieve validation in their program. he 
Mountain-Plains Program is able to accomplish this weekly open entry/open 
exit approach through individualized curricula. Family and student 

^Not all families who enter the program (participants) complete 
their program. This gives rise to two subgroups of participants 
"completers," who achieve certification and complete their programs, and 
"resignees," who leave before they complete their program. 
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participation, and eventual program completion, occurs 1n accord with 
individual plans^ for student families based on their present statuSs 
assessed needs, and goals. The curricula developed by Mountain-Plains are 
e'ntirely individualized, allowing each student in an instructional area 
to be at a different point in his or her pro.gram. 

Each head-of-household is expected to participate a minimum of 35 
hours per week in the formal program. Spouses must participate at least 
30 hours per week until such time as a minimum program required of both 
adults, the Family Core Curriculum, is completed. Both must also complete 
Counsel ing, requiring from eight to twenty-two weekly group and individual 
sessions. Study in one of the occupational preparat in areas, plus 
supporting basic or foundation education, is required for the head-of- 
household and is optional for the spouse. 

TheVirst week on^Center at Glasgow A1r Force Base is devoted to 
an orientation of the new student families. After orientation , £.11 adult 
students enter the phase of the program entitled "Family Core Curriculum/ 
The length of time each student spends In this phase of the program varies- 
with the individual; the average period is about four weeks. 

During this phase the student participates in Health Education, 
Home Management, Consumer Education, Parent Involvement and Career 
Guidance programs as well as initiating Counseling. Career Guidance helps 
both adults to become aware of and to explore the universe of career 
opportunities as well as their own aptitudes and Interests before beginning 
a specific program. By the end of the Family Core Curriculum, an 
individual career development plan based upon measured needs and personal 
goals has been developed for each head-of-househol d and Interested spouse, 
^he individual then undertakes Occupational Preparation and, where 
required. Foundation Education as well as continuing Counseling. 
Foundation Education consists of Math Skills and Communication Skills, 
including reading, grammar, spelling and punctuation. The levels of 
Foundation Education required are determined by the career choice the 
student makes. At the end of his or her program, the student must 
complete Work Experience with an actual employer. 
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Placement procedures are initiated three months prior to the 
'^predicted completion date of a student family. At this time a notification 
is forwarded to the state(s) indicated by the student as choice of 
residence. State staff rely upon student information ^ employer contacts, 
state employment agencies, and knowledge of state conditions to identify 
the areas of job likelihood for a particular head-of-household and spouse^ 
should the spouse also desire employment. 

Contact between State and Center continues through the last three 
months a family is in the Program. At the time of program completion, 
and if openings in the requested geographic area have been identified, 
the completing student(s) may travel from Glasgow A"ir Force Base to the 
area for interviews. Resumes, recommendations, and final transcripts are 
made. available to potential employers at this t1rre. If suitable 
employment should be temporarily unavailable, the family moves to the city 
or geographic area of ^their choice, where placement efforts continue. 

Mountain-Plains has the responsibility for support and follow-on 
services conducted by the state office personnrH on at least a quarterly 
basis. These follow-on services are Intended to resolve problems that 
may arise in the adjustment of the student family to lib new community 
and new employment situation. 

1,2 The Context of this Reporti An Overview of the Abt Associates Inc. 
Evaluation of the Mountain-Plains Program 

In July 1974 Abt Associates Inc, was commissioned by the National 
Institute of Education to conduct an evaluation of the Mountain-Plains 
Program, Abt Associates' evaluation of the Mountain-Plalns Program 
consists of three discrete but highly interrelated studies: (1) the 
Follow-up Study; (2) The Survey of Similer Programs, and (3) The National 
Needs Assessment, 
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1 ) The FoUow-Up Study^ 

The Follow-up Study will directly assess the success of Mountain- 
Plains 1n the fourth major goal area of the Program mentioned earlier — 
program impact in terms of enhancing the "quality of life" of participants. 
This is the primary area of research, testing the most basic hypotheses 
about the effectiveness of the Program. 

To accomplish this assessment of Mountain-Plains' effectiveness, 
information will be gathered from participant and comparison group 
families at several points In time: prior to exposure to the Program; 
at exit from the Program; and at six-mopth intervals after exit from the ' 
Program (up to 24 months post-exit). Comparisons between participant 
and control group families will indicate; in terms of multiple outcome 
indicatcrs, whether there are significant differences between the two 
groups that can be attributed to participation in the Mountain-Plains , 
Program. " ( 

An important aspect of the Investigation of Program effectiveness 
will be analyses of differences in outcomes among various categories of 
participants. If some groups of participants (e.g., those with different 
education levels, background characteristics, etc.) experience stronger 
impacts than others, the Fol low-Up Study will be concerned with determining 
which groups benefi+ted most, and estimating the amount of differences 
among groups. The degree of program impact, if any, upon reslgnees will 
also be Investigated. 

An examination will also be made of the Interrelations among the 
various aspects of quality of life and the total impact of the Mountain- 
Plains Program on the over-all well-being of the families and individuals 
who participate in the Program. The investigation of the over-all effects 
of the Program and the interrelationships among these effects (various 
domains of quality of life) Is extremely Important since the Mountain- 
2 — 

See, Study Plan for the Follow-Up Study. Evaluation of the 
Mountain-Plains' Education&^Ecg nom ic D Program, Inc. (Report No. 

AAi-74-13Qj and Analysis Plan for the Follow-Up Study: Ev aTuation o^Jthe 
Mountain-Plains igucation & Economic Development Program. In c. (Report No. 
AA1-75-Z0}, June 2, 1975. Requests should be directed to Richard L. Bale, 
Project Director, Abt Associates Inc., 55 Wheeler Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
02138, 
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Plains career education model is designed to deal with multiple problems 
in. a comprehensive 'fashion. In general, the Fonow-Up Study will ask: 
Does the Mountain-Plains Program work? For whom does it work? Do effects 
survive over time? Are program effects interrelated ^ and if s._- ^ how? 

3 

2) The Survey of Similar Programs, 

The Survey of Sim ar Programs will provide comparative and 
descriptive information on the nature, cost and success (in terms of 
increased Income for participants) of four other comprehensive ^ family- 
oriented, residential programs similar to Mountain-Plains that have been 
implemented elsewhere in the country. Some major questions to be 
^ addressed are: What is the nature of the programs? How are they similar 
to and how do they differ from Mountain-Plains? What target groups do 
they serve? What economic impacts do they achieve? What are the costs 
of other programs using the residential , comprehensive family rehabilitation 
concept? 

The primary purpose of the Survey of Similar Programs is to 
provide a broad narrative context within which to view the research 
findings concerning the Mountain-Plains Program.' 

3) The National Needs Assessment 

An important and often^ overlooked task in the evaluation of social 
programs is to determine, on a . ation-wide and/or regional basis: (a) the 
size and characteristics of the potential client populations; and (b) the 
extent to which the existing target population potentially could benefit 
from the services provided by similar programs. The purpose of this 
report is to address point (a) above: 

To portray In terms of size and characteristics, 
on a national and regional basis, the potential 
client population for family-based residential 
career education programs similar in concept to 
Montain-Plains, 

^See, Study Plan for the Survey of Similar Programs : Evaluation 
of the Mountain-Plains Education & Economic Development Progam, Inc. 
(Report No. AAI-74-132). Requests for this document should be directed to 
Richard L. Bale, Project Director, Abt Associates Inc., 55 Wheeler Street, 
Cambridge, Mass,^ 02138. 
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The second aspect of the National Needs Assessment the extent 
to which the potential client population could be expected to benefit from 
participation in coniparable career education programs — depends upon an 
extrapolation of the effects of the Mountain-Plains Program on participants 
with various profiles of characteristics to families with similar 
characteristics in the potential client population. This task, requires 
complete data on the effects of the Mountain-Plains Program from the 
Follow-n^Up Study and will be addressed in the Abt Associates Final Report 
on its evaluation of the Mountain-Plains Program. 
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* * NOTE TO THE READER * * 



While reading the portrayal of the 

potential client population presented in the 

remainder of this report, the reader should 

keep in mind that the data presented were 

derived from the state-based 1/100 Public 

Use Sample of Basic Records from the 1970 

4 ^ 
Census ■ This has two primary implications: 

§ The data presented are estirrates of'the 
population and^ as suchs are subject to 
sampling error. 

e The data were current at the time the 
1970 Census was conducted. Given the 
state of the economy in the nation 

« over the past two or three years, the 
portrayal presented below probably 
understatei the size and conditions 
of the potential cTient populatibn 
to a considerable degree. 



For a description and technical documentation of the State-based 
Public Use Sample see, U,S. Bureau of the Census ^ Public Use Samples of Basic 
Records from the 1970 Census: Description and Technical Documentation i 
Wash1ngtoh» D",C,p 1972, This publication will be referred to as "Documentation 
throughout this report. nr ' 



CHAPTER TWO 

_ DEFINING THE ELIGIBLE POPULATION 

In .^counting the number of families in the nation and its various 
regions who would be eligible for participation in a family-based 
residential career education program such as Mountain-Plains we employ 
the same criteria applied by Mountain-Plains to determine eligibility for 
entrance into the program. The policy implications of using the same 
eligibility criteria employed by Mounitain-Plains are quite straight- 
forward. We assume that the eliglbil 1ty criteria applied by Mountain- 
Plains have been developed to help identify those families who reasonably 
can be expected to derive significant benefits from participation in the 
program, ShouTd the application to the national population of the ^^iOuntain- 
Plains eligibility criteria be so restrictive that^ only a small number of 
families could be expected to benefit from participation in such a program, 
there would be little reason to consider replicating the Mountain-Plains 
model elsewhere in the nation. 

The 1970 Census provides a data base sufficient In scope to allow 
us to identify, count and describe the families in the United States who 
meet the primary eligibility criteria applied by Mountain-Plains, To 
accomplish this quantification and characterization of the eligible 
population we have used the State Public Use Sample of Basic Records from 
the 1970 Census , which provides a 1/100 sample of households in the 
United States, = ' 

The use of Census data has caused some difficulties in operationaly 
defining the eligibility criteria applied by Mountaln-Plains because the 
Census data categories and the Mountain-Plains eligibility criteria do 
not always correspond precisely* These differences , and the compromises 
they necessi tatod, are discussed as they arise in the course of defining 
key concepts in the following sections. 

See Documentation . 
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2 J Defining the Poten tial 1y Eligible Population: Applying Three 
Basic Criteria , " 

The three basic eligibility criteria applied by Mountain-Plains 
are drawn from the mandate of the program that is shall address the 
needs of rural poor families. At a minimum, then, to be eligible means 
being (1) a family; (2) poor ; and (3) resident in a rural area. The 
definition of these teniis is not universally agreed upon. Before 
proceeding, therefores we turn to the definitions of these terms as they 
are used in this report. 

2.1.1 The Definition of Family 

The Census defines a family^ as two or more persons living in the 
same household who are related by blood, marriage, or adoption. This 
also means that all persons related to each other and living In the same 
household are regarded as one family. A family is considered to be a 
"primary" family if the head of the family is also the head of the 
household. The primary family (which 1s the definition of family used 
in this report) may contain a subfamily for example, the son and 
daughter-in-law of the primary family head. 

While it does not correspond perfectly tq the "nuclear" family 
consisting of two spouses and their children who typically enter the 
Mountain-Plains Prograjrij this definition of a "family" is the best 
approximation avallabTe from the Census data. If there is a bias 
Introduced into the estimates of the number of eligible families because 
of this definition of "family," it 1s on the conservative side (i.e., the 
estimates are low rather than high). The conservatism is due to the 
fact that in the Census data any given primary family may contain one or 
more subfamilies^ who in themselves could be eligible. Members of sub- 
families are, however, included in the total number of individuals defined 
as eligible. 

The 1970 Census indicates that there were 51,168,599 primary 
families in the United States at the time of the 1970 Census. 



"See Documentation , Concept 81, page 149. 
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2.1.2 The Definition of Poverty 

Poverty 1s an elusive concept. It has a tendency to be relative, 
varying among observers and in different contexts. It is also difficult 
to measure objectively, because, although Incomes might be aqual among 
families, essential expenditures may vary widely for multiple reasons 
(family size, debt or other obligations, unusual medical or other 
expenditures, etc.)* Despite these difficulties, attempts have been made 
to develop objective indicators of poverty. The most widely-used criterion 
of poverty was developed by M. Orshansky of the Social Security Administra- 
tion and was adopted by a Federal intern-agency coordinating committee in 
1969 as a consistent yardstick for determining eligibility for a number of 
Federal anti=poverty programs. The poverty index, as described 1n Census 
documentation: 

. * .takes Into account such factors as family size, 
number of children, and farm versus nonfarm residence, 
as well as the amount of money Income. The poverty 
level is based on an ^economy- food plan designed 
by the Department of Agriculture for 'emergency or 
temporary use when funds are low J The definition 
assumes that a family is classified as poor If its 
total money Income amounts to less than approximately 
three times the cost of the 'economy' food plan* 
These cutoff levels are updated every year to 
reflect changes in the Consumer Price Index. 7 

Census variables Indicate whether a family's Income 1s above or 
below the poverty cutoff level and how much above or below (expressed as, 
for example, between 1.0 and 1.25 times the poverty level). Table 
2.1.2-1 on the following page presents the criteria used by Census in 
determining poverty status for the 1970 Census data. 

The Mountain-Plains Program does not use a specific Income 
criterion for eligibility. Its comprehensive services are designed to 



Documentation , page 156, Concept 105, See also M. Orshansky, 
"Counting the Poor: Another Look at the Poverty Profile," Social 
Security Bulletin, Vol. 28, January 1965", "Who's Who Among the Poor: 
Another Look at the Poverty Profile," Social Security Bu lletin, Vol. 28, 
1965; "Recounting the Poor: A Five Year Review," " Social Security 
Bulletin , April. 1966. 
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TabiB 2,1 

POVERTY CUTOFFS: Criterii Used m Deter mining Poverty Status for 1970 Cenius. 
Income Ftgiirgi are for 1969, 





Number of Relaieri Children Under 18 Years Old 


Farnlly Si?e 


None 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 or more 




Nonf arrn 




1 . Urider 65 y^ars olo 


S i.J75 




- 






- 


- 


65 years ofd ^nd cvir 


1 ,774 














2. Under 65 years old 


2,469 


S2,766 












65 years o^d arid over 


2.216 


2 766 












3 


2,875 \ 


2,963 


S3, 137 










4 .. 


3J90 ' 


3,847 


3,71 5 


S3,9Q2 








5 


4.574 


4.G30 


4,481 


4,368 


S4,462 






6 . 


5.24 7 


5,265 


5,153 


5,041 


4,89* 


S4,967 




7 _dr mQf8 


SJrjg 


6,665 


6,535 


6.422 


6.274 


g 


55,994 


Mflif Head 






F 










1 . Under 65 yean oid 


SI, 679 










=^ 




65 years oM and over 


1 , 503 














2. Under 65 yean old 


2,099 


52,351 












65 years old and over 


1 ,834 


2 351 












3 ' 


2,444 


2,523 


52,666 










4 


3,222 


3,270 


3,158 


S3,317 








5 


3,838 


3,936 


3,809 


3,713 


S3, 793 






6 


4,460 


4,475 


4,380 


4,285 


4,157 


S4,222 




7 or mQr§ 


SJ18 


5,665 


5,555 


5,459 


5,333 


5,142 


S5,095 


Fernaje HgJd 






Nanfarits 








1. Urider 65 yearf old 


51,826 














65 yean old and ever 


1.752 














2. Undir 66 yeari old 


2,232 


S2,491 










- ■ 


years old and ever 


2 J 90 


2,491 














2,781 


2,651 


S2,931 












3,641 


3,771 


3J53 


S3,715 








5 


4.368 


4,500 


4,481 


4,444 


S4,294 






6 


5,096 


5,191 


5,153 


5,115 


4,948 


54, 708 




7 or more 


6,403 


6,497 


6,478 


6,422 


6,255 


6,124 


55,825 


FernAjf Head 


Farm 




1. Under 65 years old 


51,552 














65 years old and over 


1,489 














2. Under 66 years old 


1,940 


S2,117 












65 year^old and over 


1,862 


2,117 












3 


2j64 


2,253 


S2,491 










4 


3,095 


3,205 


3,190 


S3, 158 








5 


3,713 


3,825 


3,809 


3,777 


S3,650 






6 


4,332 


4,412 


4,380 


4,348 


4,206 


S4,078 ' 




7 or more 


5,443 


5,522 


5.5DS 


5,459 


5,317 


5,205 


$4,951 



- Repfeduced fram DBcum&ntMuan, page 122. 
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Tabig 2.1,2=2^ 

Income Threshoids it the Low^lneame Level in 1973 by Sex of Head, 
Sizi of Family, and Number of Rilatid Children Under 18 Yeafs Old, 
by Farm=Nonfarm Resldenci 



Number of Relitid Children Under 18 Yeafi Old 



y Male Hmad 

1 Pefion (unrilitid indiv 
Under 6S yiari 
65 years and over 

2 Pgrsoni: 
Hfid under 65 years 
Head 65 yeirt and over 

3 Persons 

4 Persons 

5 Pefioni 

6 Persons 

7 or tnc persons 



Female Hsid 

1 Periori (unrelated indiv.) 
Under 65 years 
65 yeari and over 

2 Persons^ 
Head under 65 ytari 
Head 65 years and over 

3 PefiOni 

4 Person i 

5 Personi 

6 Persons 

7 or more persons 



Size of Fimily Unit 


None 


1 


2 


3 


4 


S 


6 Or more 


Mile Hsad 
1 Person (unrelated idivj; 




Nonfjrrri 










i 


T 








Under 65 years 


52,396 






1 ^ 




1 


: 


65 years and over 


2.153 










1 




2 Psrsoni: 




I 


i 






i 




Head under 65 years 


2J96 


53,356 








I 




Head 65 years and over 


' 2MQ 


' 3.356 




I 








3 Persons 


, 3,488 


3,601 


' S3j06 


1 








4 Persons 


4,598 


4,666 


4J0S 


! 

54,733 




i 


! 


5 Pirsons 


5.549 


5J16 


1 5,436 


5,299 


55,413 






6 Persons 


6,365 


6,386 


6,251 


6,115 


5,934 


S6,025 




7 or more persons 


8,016 


8,085 


i 7,926 


7,790 


7,610 


7,337 


57,270 


Pgmile H@ad 
















1 Person (unrelated indiv.): 
















Under 65 years 


S2,217 














65 years and over 


2.125 - ■ 




z 










2 Persons: 
















Head under 65 years 


. 2.768 


53,022 












Head 65 years and over 


2,656 


3,022 












3 Pefsons 


3,375 


3,215 


53,556 










4 Pefsons 


4,415 


4,574 


4,553 


S4,505 








5 Persons 


5,299 


5,459 ' 


5,436 


5,391 


55,209 






6 Persons 


6,183 


6,296 


6,251 


6,205 


6,002 


55,819 




7 or more persons 


7JQ7 


7,881 


7,858 


7J90 


7,587 


7,429 j 


57,066 




ReproauCBd hom U S Bureau of mt Cfniyi. Current PapyuriOn R^pdrts- Cdnsumer Inegme. ChjrjCtsniTfc^ of the Law tncnme PnpufatfOn P 60 
No. 93, p= !S1. March 1974. 
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meet the needs of "multi-problem'' families demonstrating various types 
of "maladaptive behavior." Indicators include unemployment ^ low family 

8 

income, jw self-concept , poor internal family relations and other factors. 
Mountain-Plains admits to the program applicant families with incomes up 
to approximately 1.5 times the poverty level. For the purposes of this 
report, we will use the Census data to identify families with incomes up 
to this level (1.49 times the poverty cutoff) as one of the criteria for 
eligibility for a Mountain-Plains type of career education program. 

The Definition of "R urality" 

A part of the rationale for the Mountain-Plains residential 
approach to career education is that famnies living outside major urban 
areas lack access to the array of services (Including career education) 
needed to enable them to break the poverty cycle. The Mountain-Plains 
model is based on the premise that a residential , family-based program 
can best meet the needs of such rural famllles^by providing an integrated, 
comprehensive array^| services in a single setting. 

The six-Stffe area served by Mountain-Plains is, for the most 
part, an agrarian region. Even though there are a number of large 
communities 1n these states, the character of all but a few is rural- 
oriented. Mountain-Plains does not accept applicants from Lincoln and 
Omaha, Nebraska, the two largest Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
(SMSAs) in the region. Mountain-Plains does, however, recruit from 
other parts of the region, including some smaller SMSAs such as Boise, 
Idaho; Great Falls and Billings Montana; Fargo, North Dakota; and Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota. Mountain-Plains identifies areas as "rural" on the 
basis of "general regional characteristics, prevailing occupational 

patterns, and economic interdependence between the hinterland and 

..9 

population centers. 

^Letter from David Coyle, Director of Research Services, Mountain^ 
Plains Education & Economic Development Program, Inc., to Richard Bale, Abt 
Associates Inc., January, 1975. 

A discussion of other eligibility criteria and our attempt to define 
a relevant target population using Census variables is presented in a later 
section of this report. 

^Letter from D. Coyle, January 9, 1975, 
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^ "^"-'^ u^^'^n' ij;. ''inj:^al' areas r^jc'r^ xore res tr1 c Li v^s . 
' - ' 1/ p;::o3 of less than 2 ,500 inhabitants,'^^ This 

^ ^":a:iuc;-^^ a ni. ^D-;^ r-, r "-•"luni ties that are essentially rural 

■■' r M-;;:c-r find luany com:: -tijs v/tiich are Included in Mountain-Pl ains' 
: ^'^i ^::r^'t hraa"^ Ths apDli..;tion of the Census defin' 'on of rural as 
nnilit)- r^tirion in terms of type of place of re^ildence would 
v-jr-/ seriously unde res ui iTia te the siz- of th- notential client 
'■r::^/' ' fr- ' Mq yn tr^i n = PI n i typo of residential career education 

^^'i ^Hcernative co the rrstrictive definition of rural place 
^ - ^'ne Census we have adopted for use in this re^-^. ^ much broader 
■-•-or a? tna concept. Essentially, "rural as used in this report 

Places defined by the Census as rural (which include places 
of 2,500 or less that are located within urbaR areas); plus 

Non'metropol i tan places (places that are nq^ defined by the 
Census as Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas); plus 

c) Some Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSAs) on the 
lov/er end of the SMSA size continuum. H 

2.1.4 The N umber of "Potentially" Eligible Families 

Figure 2.1.4-1 on the following page portrays the "potentially" 
-ii'jiUie population of families In the United States. There was a total 
c^r blJ68,599 families in the nation in 1970. Of these, 10,090,658 

^"'^ ^^^7') farMiltes had incomes below K5 times the poverty cutoff 
"^rMt is, 1\7 of the families in the nation were eligible for 

" r- 10(1 1: i .*n by virtue of their poverty status. Disregarding (poverty 
-ciMi-. wrr'o 20,296,1 50 or 39.7;: of the total number of 

^^'"^-^e Documentation , page 134, Concept 16. 

■^For this reporu the SMSAs in the states of Maine, Montana, Nevada. 
iNew Hafnpshire, Idaho, North Dakota, South Dakota and Utah were included in 
nt/v^ Hnfiniti^-^n of rural place of residence. Restrictions applied on the 
Public Use Census Tapes to insure confidentiality prevent the SMSA/non-SMSA 
distinction for these states. Since most of the SMSAs found in these eight 
states are on the low end of the SMSA size continuum, the decision was 
made jointly by AAI and NTF to define these areas as '-rural'' for the 
purposes of this report. See Documentation^, variable HIO, page 54. 
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FAMlLiES ELlc3iBLE SV 

F AM i LIES ELIGIBLE 3 Y FAMILIES ELIGIBLE BY PHYSICAL ASM. ~v OF 

AGE OF FAMILY HEAD EDUCATION OF FAMILY HEAD FAMILY HEAD "i ORK 




THE TOTAL ilBLE CLIENT POPULATION^' OF FAMILIES IN 1970: 

Those of the "Potentially'* Eligible Populition that are Eiigible by Age and 
Education and Physical Ability of Family Head 




Figure 2.2,M 

The Number and Percent of the Potentially Eligible Population of Families that are Eligible 
by Age of Family Head, Education of Family Head, Physical Ability of Family Head to Work, 
and the Total Eligible Client Population of the Families: The Popuiation of Families tiia^ is 
Eligibli byAge, Education and Physical Ability to Work of Family Hiad Combined, 



education and physical abiliw criteria sepa^-ately, and when all three 
criteria were applied simultaneously: the ellgiblra client population of 
fami lies. 

Of the ■'potentially" eligible families in the nation we found that 
2,660J00 (or 50. 3f?) of family heads were eligible when the age criterion 
alone was considered. On the education criterion alone 4,215,500 (or 79.7%) 
vm^e eligible, and 4,879,624 (or 92. 3%)-^ were eligible when^only the 
physical ability to work criterion was applied. 

When L/ie age^ educaiion and physical ability to work criteria were 
all applied siruil taneously to the total "potentially" eligible population, 
Figure 2,2. 1-1 shews that: 

0 2,263,500 families met all criteria used to identify 
the eligible population of ^ nies, 

0 The eligible population included 10,955,340 Individuals. 

0 The e ligible population constituted 42.8% of the 
"potentially" eligible population of families. 

0 The eligible population constituted 4.4% of the total number 
of families and 5.4^ of the total population in 1970. 

This Is not an insignificant segment of our national population from 
either a humanitarian or an economic point of view. 

To put the eligible target population in a slightly different 
perspective, there were 51.2 million families in the United States, Of 
these, 5.3 million had income below one-and-one-half tinies the poverty 
level and lived in the geographical areas we have adopted to define rural 
places of residence. This group of 5.3 million families was narrowed to 
2*3 million by age, education and physical eli n'bility criteria together. 
The age criterion alone would eliminate 50%, ne education criterion alone 
would eliminate 20% and a health problem preventing work would screen 
out 8%. All criteria applied simultaneously still left a large client 
population eligible for entrance into a family-based residential career 
tiducation program such as Mountain-Plains: some 2.3 million families 
accounting for nearly 11 million persons, 

' ' The number and percent of family heads ineligible on the physical 
ability to work criterion Is partially confounded with the age criterion, 
since persons over age 65 are assigned a ''not applicable'' code. See 
Docuinentatlon ; variable P83, page 80, and Concept 93, page 152, 
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CHAPTER THREE 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ELIGIBLE CLIENT POPULATION 
ON A NATIONAL BASIS 

Ir order to arrive at a national estimate of the size of the 
client population for v/hich a family-based residential career education 
program such as Mountain-Plains would be relevant we applied^ in the 
prGceding chapter, various limiting eligibility criteria to the national 
population. This procedure resulted in the identification of a group of 
approximately Z.zes^BQQ families that constituted the client population 
eligible for programs similar to Mountain-Plains. We now turn our 
attention to a detailed description of this target group. 

We will proceed by creating four distinct family profiles based 
on a cross-classification of two very basic characteristics: a) the 
family's poverty status; and b) whether both spouses* or only one parent 
is present in the family. We will then go on to describe the families in 
each profile, and all eligible families as a groups in terms of; 

0 Basic demographic characteristics, 

@ Housing conditions and costs, 

0 Employment characteristics of family heads^ and 

0 Income characterl sti cs , 

Where comparable data are avanable, we shall also present data 
for alj^ families in the United States so the reader will have a baseline 
against which to compare the characteristics of the client population 
eligible for participation In career education programs similar to 
Mountain-Pl ains . 

3, 1 Four Basic Family Profiles 

We have selected family poverty status and family structure 

as the bases for creating four basic family profiles because both ■ 

33 
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characteristics indicate underlying family situations i levant to tiis 
concepL of family-based residential career educaMon f^.r disadvantaged 
families. Poverty status not only is associated with other social charac- 
teristics, but, broken into the two categories presented belovv, it 
provides the reader with a basis for determining wnether the eligibility 
criteria should be at the officijl poverty level or somewhat higher. 
Family structure classified on the basis of the presence of both spouses 
or only one parent is important because of the different needs imoplied 
by the two structures, both for the families themselves and in terms of 
different types of ser^/ices that Drograms might need to provida. 

Table 3.1-1 on the following page shows that 1,071,300 of the 
eligible families in the nation were below the official poverty level 
in 1970.. We refer to these families as "poor'' and they accounted for 
approximately 47% of all eligible families. In addition^ there were 
approximately 1,192,200 families (53^ of the eligible population) 
between 1.00 and 1,49 'times the noverty level. These families are 
referred to as "near-poor." 

In terms of family structure 1,734,000, or approximately 771 of 
the eligible families, had both the husband and wife present, , .ile 
there were 529,500 single-parent families. Among single-parent families 
472,400 were single female heads of families and only 57,100 single-parent 
families were headed by males. Single-parent families were predominantly 
headed by women with children to support. 

By cross-classifying the two levels of family poverty status with 
two-spouse/sirigle-parent family structure we arrived at the four basic 
family profiles used in the detailed description of the characteristics 
of the eligible population that follows. Table 3.1-2 below describes 
t'le profiles that result from the cross-classification and the number 
and percent of families in each profile. The family profiles are: 

(1) Poor, with family head and spouse both present 
(705,600 families); 

(2) Poor, with single-parent family (365,700 families); 

(3) Near-poor 3 with family head and spouse both 
present (1,028,400 families); and 

(4) Near-poor, with single-parent family (163^800 families). 

3^ 
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Numbor and Parcant of thg Total Eligibis Client Papulation of 
Families by SQi&cted Cjtfigsries of Povertv Ststus and ramily Typ3 





NUMBER OF 


r Si ?! W •= 1^ 1 \J f 


CATEGORIES OF ELIGlBl L 1 TY 


ELiGIBLE 


TOTAL FLiGIBLE 


CRITERiA 


FAMILIES 


FAMILIES 




n err--'; 




POVERTY STATUS 






a) flOO ' 0.99 ("Poor"] 


1 071 300 


47^3^^ 


ta) 1.00= 1,49 ("'Near-pQOf ') 


1 1 92 200 


52.7'. 








FAMILY TYPE 






3) Huiband & Witd PrPSdnt 


1 734 000 


73. 6n 


b) Singlf} Par^^nr F.jniHiii-^ 




23.4?- 








(t) Singlo Female HeuiU 


472 400 




(li) Single Male Head 


57 TOO 


2.5% 



Table 3J^2 

Number and Percent of the Total Eiigiblo Cli nt Population of 
Families in 1970 in Eaeh of 4 Profiles of Charectarjstici 
as DafinOd by Select^ Cattgoriis of Povirty Status and Family Type 



PROFlLi 






PERCENT OF TOTAL 


FAMILY PROFILE 
DESCRIPTION 


NUMBER OF FAMILiES 
IN PROFILE 


ELIGIBLE CLIENT 
POPULATION 


1 


Poor®, with Family Head and 
Spouse both Present 


705 


31.2% 


2 


Poor, with Singl&^Parent Farnily 


365 7M 


16.2% 


3 


Near-Poor^ with Family Head 
and Spouse both Present 


1 028 400 


4S.4% 


4 


Near-Poor, with Single-Parent 
Family 


163 800 


7.2% 



- "Psor" moam the f,imify'i Pgwerty lodf^s * 0.00 - 0.99. 
-"Near pQQf" mgani the family's Povgfty Index ^ 1 .00 ^ 1 .49. 
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Note that there were over twice ^? many si ngl e = pr ;^ent fannlie? 
below the poverty line as there v/ere betwa.in 1.00 and 1.49 times the 
poverty line. Note also that among families below the poverty line 
approximately 50^; were single-parent families, while among ''near-poor^' 
families only 16'^.^ were single-parent families. 

With th^'- brief overview of the four basic family profiles in 
mind, we now tur;. co a more detailed characterization of the eligible 
families in general and each of the four profiles separately, 

3 . 2 A Note on Readi n g Table^ 3.3-] Th roiKjh^ ^6;J 

' Tables 3,3-1 through 3.6-1 present various sets of characteristics, 
on a national basis, for each of the four family profiles ^.escribed above, 
for all eligible families^ and for the total population of families in 
the nation. It is important to note the direction in which the various 
sections of these tables sum to 100;i. Since it is our intention to 
provide a separate description of each of the four family profiles, all 
eligible familieSs and the total population of families in the nation, the 
categories of each separate characteristic in the tables sum to 100? 
within eac column of the tables (there are six columns in each table, 
one for each of tlie four family profiles 5 one for all eligible families, 
and one for the total national population of families). For example ^ 
one of the characteristics in Table 3.3-1 is "Race of Family Head," which 
has four categories: white, black, American Indian, and "other." Within 
the family profile column headed "Poor, Head and Spouse Present," these 
four racial categories sum to 1001 of the 705,600 families in the first 
family profile. The same is true for each of the five other columns in 
the table. Thus by comparing the percentages within a column one can 
see how the categories of a characteristic are distributed within a 
profile. By comparing percentages within the same row ac_ross columns one 
can see how tne four profiles, all eligible families, and the total 
national population of families differ in terms of their composition on 
the categories of the characteristic. 

With the organization of the tables in mind, we now turn to a 
detailed characterization 0^ the eligible families in the nation. 
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In this sectioii we describe basic d^-:ograpiii c characieristi cs 

of the eligible families in eich of the four profiles, and co:i:pare these 
characteristics witfi !:;..3e found .'or all eligible farilies in the U.S. 
as wall as for the total national popuiatic- of families. Table 3.3-1 
on the fcMowing pacs presents the data relevant to the discussions 

3.3/1 Race of_FamjJyJ;iead 

Referring to Table 3,3-1 nn ::ha follov/ing page we see that 
^?P^'o:dra::eb^ 3^.3' of the heads o3 eiigibla faieilies war-e nte, 14. h.- 
were black, IJt were Anierican Indian, and 0,2.. were from other racial 
classifications, Conipared to the total national population of families, 
whites were und^.r-represented in the en^'hie eopulauuii by about: 5.2.- 
and blacks were over-represented about 4,9'<, while American Indians and 
other races had very rieariy a proportional representation. Within the 
poor, single-parent family profile blacks were very heavily over-represented 
(by 17,4-) while whites v/ere under-represented to a similar degree, 
American Indians and other races were fairly evenly represented across 
the four family profiles. 

When we examined the figures for heads of families who were of 
Spanish descent we found that representation in the eligible population 
was about the same as in the total population in the nation. This 
representation was also spread fairly evenly across the four family profiles* 

3.3,2 Age of Fam i iy ;ead 

An inspection of the age distributions for headfr-of families in 
Tauie 3.3-1 showed little in the way of differences within or across the 
four family profiles and the total eligible population. The percentages 
'Df families in each of the age groups were quite similar, with the 
exception that the heads of near-poor single parent families tended to be 
more heavily represented 1n the over-40 age groupings. 

o I 
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CMARACT£RtS7 ICS 



FAMiLV P ROFILE T YPE 
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'3. r- 


• 3.5";:1 


(2.5%^ 


^3.7^- 


(4.0%) 




574 ]G0 


:i- 4 4C3 


932 100 


159 700 


2 180 300 


49 129 514 




(95.5^T,) 


■: c -' i\ , 1 


!96.5%1 


^97.5%) 


(S6.3%) 


(95.0%) 


IS ■ 19 


22 000 


7 000 


19 200 


1 BOO 


50 OUO 


^ 1 n nfi ^ f 
^ 1 U Uo-^ 




/ T 1 Q' \ 
{ J J .-Q 1 




1 .a 


f 1 1 1 


(2.2%) 


(1.0%) 


20 = 


1 20 70^ 


49 000 


1 57 800 


1 5 d 1/ J 








(17. 1%) 


(13.4%) 


(15.3%) 


(9.3%) 


(is.r:) 


(10.6%) 


c) 25 - 29 


110 700 


66 700 


177 800 


22 800 


378 000 


5 293 681 




(15.7%) 


(18.2%) 


(17.3%) 


! 13.9%) 


(10.7%^) 


( 1 7.3%) 


di 30 34 


131 600 


75 400 


20B 1 00 


2? 000 


442 100 


5 165 689 




(1B.7:'~.) 


(20.6%' 


(20.2%) 


(16,5%) 


(19.5%) 


(16.9%) 


4) 35 - 39 


125 400 


68 200 


191 800 


32 900 


418 300 


5 225 126 




(17.8%) 


(IS.6%) 


(18.7%) 


(20.1%) 


(18.5%) 


(17.1%) 


U 40 4m 










357 300 


5 661 519 




(15.0%) 


(15.5%) 


(15.7%) 


(20.3%) 


(15.8%) 


(IB.5%) ^ 


g) 45 • 49 


89 600 


. 42 700 


1 1 1 900 


-30 900 


275 100 


5 894 035 


(12.7%) 


(1 1.7%.) 


(10.9%) 


(18.9%) 


(12.2%) 


(18,6%) 


4. Education of Famiiv Head 














6 - 8 


175 200 


65 400 


194 3OT 


25 400 


460 300 


13 544 320^ ^ 


(24.8%) 


(17.9%) 


(18.9%) 


(15.5%) 


(20.3%) 


(26.7%) 


D) 9 • n 


123 500 


76 400 


1B0 700 


33 500 


414 100 


9 943 865 


(173%) 


(20j%) 


(17J%) 


(20.5%) 


(18.3^J 


(19.4%} 


c) 12 


303 500 


190 500 


521 600 


87 000 


1 102 600 


15 233 381 




(43.0%) 


(52.1%) 


(50.7%) 


(53.1%) 


(48.7%) 


(29.8%) 


More than 12 


103 400 


33 400 


131 800 


17 900 


286 500 


12 347 033 




(14.7%) 


(9.1%) 


(12.8%) 


(10.9%) 


(12.7%) 


(24.1%) 


5 Sfy-K of Farniiy Head (number 














and pefCGnt m profile) ; 














a) Male 


705 600 


27 800 


1 028 400 


29 300 


1 791 100 


45 529 526^ 




(100^.,: 


(7.6%) 


(100%) 


(17J%) 


(79.1%) 


(89.1%) 


ti'i Female 


■0- 


337 900 


= 0- 


134 500 


472 400 


5 539 073 




'0^ 


(92.4%) 


^0- 


(82. 1%) 


(20,9%) 


(10.8%) 


6. Dobs Family Head H^v- u 














0 1 sab i 1 1 1 Y Li m'j 1 1 no Wo r k 
















70400 


30 100 


83 800 


12 400 


196 700 






(10.0%) 


(8.2%) 


(8,1%) 


(7J%) 


(8.7%) 


(6.9%)^^ 


b) No 


^35 200 


335 600 


944 600 


151 400 


2 066 800 






(90.0%) 


(91.8%) 


(91.9%) 


(92.4%) 


(91.3%) 


(93.1%) 



(continui^d) 
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Ail Fdmilfes ;;: Unilgd St^^t^S 



CHARACTERISTICS 


FAMILY PROFILE TYPE 


ALL FLIGIELE 
FAMlLitS 
(2 263 mo 
FattiiiiCi) 


THE 
UNITED 
STATES 
(51 )B8&y5 


POOR 


NEARPQOR 


both Sl/OUI-'j!- . E-inqie 
P.f f?St.'nt P2f PtT t 

(705 500 *3G5 /DO 


Bom Spousus 

n 02y <too 


(163 BOD 


in a Family 


5. OS 






3=88 


4J4 


3.56^ 


S. Averjqt Number of Relst^a 
in s Family 


2.9] 


: JS 


2.39 


5 


:\S7 





^C/!w^jcfer/£;/;j r.'!- i^DDL//j:/c>/?, T^r»it^ 25??. pn. 1 962. 

,h;4's D!^ .WA^;^ ^.n; ir-:j!o^ r^';: T^jVan^ Orl- person: a^X^^nc.^q a-U th^ tj.-^^^nl y.hg 5r^. cirWD.uJ hu; St.i! CJn u S Surt^au a? t^v 

'^U.S. SuFcai-j of tne C«?nsuv Census gf PpBuiation 197Q, Gp^-'crrj: Ss^iis/ and Bcanomic Cr}jr,-?cranst,cs, Tgbie 95, op. 1-398. 

' Tho Mtt^c^^v .nciuGys 'am.iy ho^di Urtween T 5 and 19 vy^rs o! ^go. Percent^ i^rt^ bsien un 3038&.e93 f^miiy h^ads beiwi^jn ^h^ (iq^^. o» ; nnd ^9. 
U.S. SuF^ou of the Consul. C*>nsu5 Q« Popui^tiDn 1 g7Q^ Def^'Veo C/7j^^cr£>r/5f/^j. F:n^! Report PC(n-Ol. United Stages Symmary. Table 204" 
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3 , 5 . t^uc dtj on of : - ■ 1 y Head 

Table :..3-l shov/s -:;;ai: 1:0. j of" "n^v niracis of 'jM,,ib;e fan'ilies 
hac con;pleted b::rv/een sixth and eighth grades. had completed soma 

high school, but had not graduated. Interestingly, 48.7"; had completed 
high schooK and an additional 12, 7". ;:ad completed at laast one year of 
school beyond high schooK Among the four family profiles, poor families 
v/ith both spouses present had an idiosyncratic education distribution 
compared to the other three profiles, ^ley had a noticeably higher 
percentage of heads in the sixth to eig.uh grade range (from 5% to 9% 
more than the other profiles) v/hile at the same time having the highest 
percentage of family heads v/ho have completed more than a high school 
education. They also had between 8'5 and lO"^:; lower representation i- 
the high school graduate category. Comparing the heads of all eligible 
families with the national population of family heads^^ we see that the 
eligible populatior: and the total national population had similar 
percentages of fami;^' heads who naa completed some high school but had 
not graduated. The percentage of family heads in the eligible population 
WHO had completed high school but no post-secondary education was 19% 
higher than in the total national population, while the percentage of all 
famll;/ heads in the nation who had completed soma pcst-secondary education 
was ]2% higher than among the eligible population. 

3,3.4 Sex of Family Head 

This characteristic is not as informative as it could be because 

the Census arbitrarily defines the male spouse as head of the family if 
1 5 

he is present. ^ Among single heads of families, however, the percentage 
of female heads was ]0% higher in the poor family profile than In the near- 
poor profile. Among all eligible families the percentage of single female 
family iieads was twice that in the national population. 



See footnote 'b' to Table 3.3-1 for an explanat"^on of the non-^ 
comparability between the figures for all eligible families and the 
national population regarding the 6th - 8th grade category. 

1 5 

See Dpcum enjtj t. i^n , Concept 80, pages 148-149, 
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3.3.5 . pisabilitx Limiting Work 

Among the total national population 6.91 of all persons between 
the &qes of 16 and 64 had a disability that limited their ability to work 
wf ile 8.7% of the heads of eligible families had such disabi.litles, a 
percentage slightly greater than in the total national population. Within 
the four family profiles the heads of poor family with both spousfes present 
had the highest percentage of disabilities limiting work -- 10% which 
was 2% higher than 1n other profiles and 31 higher than the percentage 
in the national population, 

3.3*6 Family Size and Children Under 18 

The average number of persons per family in the United States was 
3.56 at the time the 1970 Census was conducted, while there were 4*84 
persons per family among the total eligible population. For families in 
the eligibla population with both spouses present families had an average 
of slightly over 5 members, while single-parent families, especially the 
near-poor, were closer to the overall national average in size. 

: On the other hand, among eligible families the average number of 
related chndren was very clpse to the national average, being only 0.5 
children greater. This Indicates that the larger average family size 
among eligible families as compared to the national population was due 
to more persons in eligible families over 18 years old, and may well 
Include members of the exte.ided family (for example, grandparents) who 
are in the upper part of the age distribution* 

3 . 4 Housing Conditions and Costs for Eligible Families by 
Four Pro fiTes 

In this i^ection we provide a description of the housing conditions 
in which the eriyiL.!^ population lived and how much such housing cost. In 
addition, we provide a comparison of housing conditions and costs among 
the four family profiles , ^al 1 eligible families, and all housing units 
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, . „ ■ ^■ 
in the nattoij^^vW discussion of Rousing conditions and costs is based 
on' Table 3.4-T on the ■•fol lowing page. 

3,4.1 Kousing Costs . , ' ' 

The 'data on hoihlng costs presented in Table 3.4-1 are based on 
onlif^thdse' famil+es and housing units that were in the rent universe at 
the^ime of the 1970, Ce'nsus. Gross monthly rent refers to monthly contract 
rent glus^ the average\^on,thTy cost of utilities, whether included 1n the 
rent or -paid for separately by the tenant. At the time the 1970 Census 
was conducted the average'^^ross monthly rent for all rental housing units 
in the nation was $110.00 per month, whereas the average gross rent for . 
all eligible families was $87.00 per month, about $23.00 per month less 
than the national average. Among the four family profiles we see that 
poor families paid about $83.00 per month, with.-.near-poo,r families paying 
about $9.00 more at $92.00 per month./. Considered by themselves, these 
figures seem "appropriate:" on the lva>fpe p%or families paid less for 
rent than did' near-poor families who. In' fcurh, pai,d 'less for rent than 
did the total national population of families in th,e-rent' universe . But' ■ 
let us consider the relative cost of %f6%% rent for the eligible client ' 
population as oompared to , the national pnpulation,'1n general. 

Looking at- gross rent. as a percent-of total; family income in 
Table 3.4-1 we 'see that families in the el igitle, cl i^£, popCilation^ paid 
a staggering percentage of their tot^T<^mil,y income, for housing, 
expecially compared to the total national popuiation.' Over 38%. of the 
entire eligible population-paid 35% or more .of thelr-total family income 
for housing costs, while onl^ 16.6% of the total natldnaT.pqpulatj on 
incurred such a relatively high cost for^housing." "inspection of -the' 
data for each of the four prpfiles 1n|ieates that housing .^osts. hlt'thi 



■^We use all housing units in the nati on , patpe^^than housing 
conditions for all f ami 1 i es because/compari b1 ennf Qtotipn- i s nq^vai Ubl e 
for fanniles from published C&Q^iif' documents, wi|h„the,:e>toeptions noted nn 
the footnotes to Table 3.4-1. ./ ' , 



^^See footnote 'a' to Tffble 3^4-1.^ . 

^^See Documentation , Concept IsK p^fles 166-167, 



TABLE 3.4=1 



Housing Conditions ind Costl for Eligibie Famijies in Each of 
4 Family Profiies, For Alt Eligible Familias. and For 
All Families in the United States 





FAMILY PROFILE TYPE 


ALL ELIGIBLE 


ALL FAMILIES IN 




POOR 


NEAR^POOR 


FAMILIES 


THE 
UNITED 
STATES 

(si 188 ees 

Fimiljii) 


CHARAGjERISTfCS 


Both Sp&us&? 


Smgle 
Pprent 
(365 700 
Fimilies ) 


Both Spouigi 
Pftstnl 
ft 02B 400 
Fimilies) 


Single 
Pirtnt 
(163 800 
Families) 


(2 ii3 iOO 
lamihes) 


L Average, Gross Monthly 


S83 - 


S84 ^ 


S91 ^ 


S92 ^ 


SB7 ^ 


S110 ^ 


Rent 


(n - 231 900) 


Ins 194 400) 


(n - 31 1 100) 


In ^ 70 200) 


\n = B07 600) 




2. Gross Rent as Percent of 














Tatal FamiK Incamcy- 














a) Less than 20% 


47 900 


14 200 


128 400 


20 400 


210 900 


7 852 134 ' 




(21J%) 


(8.4%) 


(41.2%) 


(29.1%) 


(27.2%) 


(56.2%) 


. b) 20-24% 


22 000 


14 500 


63 100 


1 1 400 


1 1 1 000 


1 889 218 




-(9J%) 


{BJ%) 


(20.2%) 


(16.2%) 


(14.4%) 


(13.6%) 


c) 25 


36 500 


29 300 


69 900 


21 200 


1 56 900 


1 845 679 




(16.4%) 


(17.2%) 


(22.5%) 


(30.2%) 


(20.3%) 


(13.3%) 


d] 35"/g or mart' 


1 15 800 


1 12 000 


4 9 700 


17 200 


294 700 


2 308 546 




(52.U.) 


(65.9 '. ) 


(16.0%), 


(24 J%) 


(38.1%) 


(16.6%) 


3; Average Total hurnher of 














Persons Living in Housing 














Unit 


5.07 


4.34 


5.06 


3,96 


4 J7 


3.1 1 


4. Number of Persons per 














Room 














a) .50 or lass 


85 100 


72 400 


85 500 


45 100 


288 100 


31 729 805 ^ 




( 1 2.1 %) 


[ 19,8%) 


(8.3%) 


(27.5%) 


(12,7%) 


(50.0fs) 


b) .5ls75 


140 JOO 


85 100 


214 100 


46 SOD 


486 700 


14416343 




( 1 b.yW) 


(23.3%) 


(ZO.Q%! 


(2q.6%} 


(21.5%) 


(22.7%) 


c) .76 1.00 


212 000 


106 600 


394 300 


44 500 ^ 


^ 757 400 


12 238 575 




(30.0%) 


(29.1%) 


(38.3%) 


(27.2%) 


(33.5%) 


(19.3%) 


d) 1.0M.50 


168 600 


63 400 


262 3ro 


19 500 


513 800 


3 781 905 




(23J%) 


(17.3%) 


(25.5%) 


(11.9%) 


(22.7%) 


(6.0%) 


e) 1.51 = 2.00 


69 000 


25 400 


58 600 


5 900 


158 900 








(9.8%) 


(6.9%) 


(5.7%) 


(3.6%) 


(7.0%) 




1 278 563 


f) More Than 2.00 


30 200 


12 800 


13 600 


2 poo 


58 600 




(2.0%) 




(4u3%) 


(J. 3%/ 


( 1 .3%) 


( 1 .2%) 


(2.6%) ^ 






£. Number and Percent of 












^ QiT lie e 
d w / d lis 


Families Without Completi 


102 100 


52 600 


. 67 000 


11 300 


233 000 


Pflvit© Kitchen Facilitigs 


(14.5%) 


(14,4%) 


(6.5%) 


(6.9%) 


(10.3%) 


(4.4%) 


6. Number and Pereefit of 














Families With NO Pioed 


141 100 


69 100 


103 500 


14 200 


327 900 


3 109 013 ^ 


Hot Water 


(20.0%) 


(18J%) 


(10.1%) 


(8.7%) 


(14.5%) 




7. Number and Perctnt of 














Farnilies with NO Flulh 














Toilet, or NO Private Flush 


137 000 


SO 600 


102 800 


12 400 


312 800 


3 217 601 


Toilet' 


(19.4%) 


(16J%) 


(10.0%) 


(7.6%) . 


(13.8%) 


(4,8%) 


S, Number and Percent of 














Families With NO Bathtub or 














Shower, or NO Private Bath= 


141 700 


69 900 


106 500 


14 100 


332 200 


3 660 174 ® ' 


tub or Shower 


(20.1%) 


(19.1%)= 


(10.4%) 


(8.6%) 


(14.7%) 


(5.4%) 


9/ Numbef and Percint of 












8 033 628 ■ 


Farnilies With NO Telephone 


277 000 


136 900 


292 800 


42 600 


749 300 


Available 


(39.3%) 


(37.4%) 


. (28.5%) 


(26.0%) 


(33.1%) 


('12.7%) 


10. ■Number and Percent of 


642 400 


340 OOD 


939 500 


150 000 


2 071 900 


51 482 456 9 


Families '^ith NO Dishwasher 


(91.0%) 


193.0%) ■ 


(91.4%) 


(91.6%) 


(91.5%) 


(81.1%) 



fcontinuidj 



ERIC 
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TABLE 3,4=1 



Housing Conditions and Costi for iligible Families in Eiich of 
4 Fflmily Profiles, For All Eligibln Famiiiei, and For 
All FarniliBi in thf United States 





FAMILY PROFILE TYPE 


Al I FliniHLE 
FAMILIES 


ALL FAMILIi:S IN 
[HE 
UN ITFD 

STATES 
(51 ine 599 
Familio?) 


POOR 


NEAR POOR 


Both Spouses 

Pfniqni 
* 1705 BOO 
FamiTi^s) 


Sinyls 

(365 700 
Faniilie? ) 


B«i!"i Spouses 

(1 028 4Q0 
rnfTiilios) 


PiJfpnl 


(2 203 500 
FaiTii!i»!s| 


CHARACTERISTICS 


(ten 800 

Faniiiin?) 


n. Niim{H:}r nruj FVrf nrif of 
riifiiilin^ Willi NO T.V. 


49 2oa 
{7m) 


30 200 
(B.3%) 


44 3CX) 
(4.3%) 


7 200 
(4.4%) 


130 OCX) 
(5.8%) ^ 


2 852 BH 
(4.5%) 


12. NumTjrr and Percnn! of 
Families That Cat] NOT 
nncGivo UHF T.V. Signals^' 


469 700 
{66.6%} 


243 BOO 
(66.4%) 


628 100 
(6T1%) 


99 700 


1 440 300 
(63.6%) 


30 630 605 
(48.3%) 


13. Niimbof anil Perceni of 
Families Wiffi NO B^Tttnry 
Opnratpfl f^nd^o 


251 200 
(3nT>%) 


1 58 700 
(43.4%) 


289 400 
(28,1%) 


54 bOO 
(33.3%) 


;03 800 
(33.3%) 


17 338 029 ^' 
(27.3%) 



^Thn ^veraqi? nro^i.mnrithly rr-it un thoir laminr? in iJis rrni urilvpfso. EsciudnrJ drg \hm\f UvwUfi who nvvn !h*^ir hnu'iinq umm, ron! wnhoiii r^nh fi-m. 

or hvr in onp family housps en places nf !0 flnf^s or moi e. Tho mjmbiir nf famihps usrcJ in esrim^imn ihf? awnf^qe fof aach profMn /md fm all pl.qihlr famM.rs ^hnwn 
in fhf? Mhip Difruin^ntntfOn, Donfrf^pi !67^ finqs* tB6. #nfj V.iri.jbl!? paijr? 57. 

-^fMird on 54j5g,Q18 hniising units. "U.S. Burnau nf th PQESjIailnn: 1970, Gr/m/ SfWM/ /im/ Att/»>fj»nir r Finjl nnpioti 

PC(U CI, UniffHl Stali't St^^mmary. T.aLiiij 95. pp. 1 400 

-Based on 63,449,747 iiousnhnlds. U.S. QurRAu nf tht Ci?ruu^, Census of Pnpulatinn; 1 970, Gwra/ ^M/3f///i//Ofr C/j^z/s /rf/s Final nppnri, PC( 1) B 1 , 
Uiiitrd Stales Summary, Table 54, pp. 1 278. 

■'SasecJ on B2A^^.W occunirtJ hniisifiq unit^. U.S. Ourf;;iu of ih^? Cnrisus, Cumu% nf Mousing: 1 970, Pt^tflslrd Hruwriij €fiA:,t^:tpnu>r% Final Rnpori, 
HCfU B1, Uniieii Slattn SurTimar y, Table 30, pp. 1 ?B2 " , ' ' 

'"BasfKf on 67,699,084 v-.^r foiirw! hcni^inq ijni{^, [Jrt.iiloff HofrJng C'l.^f.wif^fnfki, Tghk^ 29, pp. 1 ?R0. 

"Bas^KJ on 63,445.192 occupied liousitHj uniis. Dctwhifi Housing Ch^rxtefhties, Tablf? 79, pp. 1 280. 

^B^sed on 63,446,641 occupiiHl bousinq iinMs. Dtftaihd Housing Ch-jFacteristics, Tohlrj 24, pp. ! 254. i 
^Th<s includes rsmtlies with no TV set ai wr;li as famitiei ihgi have TV stiti ihai gfe not erHi'PPfKl tn fticfMve UHF siqnpk. 

'Computed en tin? basis 13,895,57 7 fPmal units Dneupied by families ion data preserile<f In U.S. Burj-ati nf thn CnMsiis. Qnnijwif Pofjtiiatinn 1970. 
SuhjfKt Rpptifts. Final Rrpoft PCf?) 9A, Low fnaamr Pnpubtfun, Table 36, p. 4t0. 
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poorest families ha^dest^^. Nearly 66% of poor single=parent families paid 
35% or more of their total family income for gross rent, as did about 
52% of poor twq=spouse families. Among the near-poor, about 25% of 
single-parent families and 161 of two-spouse families paid 35% or more of 
their total family Income for rent. Figure 3.4»1 on'the following page 
graphically Illustrates these relationships. 

Consider the relative cost of renting incurred by the. eligible 
population from a slightly different perspective. A rule of thumb that* 
is frequently applied by real estate firms and mortgage institutions Is 
that housing payments should not exceed 25% of gross total Incoinj, or 
the cost of housing will pose a serious, finanical strain. Among t*. 
total national population of families in the rent qni verse in liSQ, . 
approximately 30% were paying more than 25% of their gross income for rent* 
while over 58% of all eligible famnies were exceeding the "25% rule-of- 
thumb.'- Within the eligible group over 83% of poon, single-parent families 
were in this situation, along with 69% of poor two-spouse famili^ i, 39% 
of near-poor two-spouse families^ and 55% of near-poor single-parent 
families. In terms of the "25% rule-of-thumb" the high relative cost of^ 
rent for the eligible population as well as for those who paid 35% or 
more is graphically depicted in Figure 3.4-1. 

The burden that housing costs place on the rural poor should be 
considered within the context of the^ adequacy of the housing units. 
Referring again to Table 3.4-1 we now examine the adequacy of the housing 
in which the eligible population lived, ^ 

3.4.2 Adequacy of Housing Units 

In the United States as a whole, there was an average of 3.11 
persons per housing unit in 1970 and 50% of the population lived in 
dwelling units in which the persons-to-space ratio was 1/2 a person per 
room or less. In the total eligible population there was an average of 
4.87 persons per housing unit (nearly 2 persons more than in the national ^ 
average), and fewer than 13% had enough space that there was 1/2 a person 
or less per room. Put differently, in the nation as a whole only 8% of 
the housing units were occupied By more than one person per room, but 
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Figure 3,4-1 

Percent of Families in the Rent Universe in 1969 whose Gross Rent was 25% or More 
and 35% or More of their Total Family Income, by All Eligible Families, Elach of 4 
Family Profiles, and All Families in the United States in the Rent Universe 
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among eligible famili-es 32.3% lived in housing units in which there was 
more than one person per room. The eligible population on the average, 
clearly lived in more crowded housing than did the population as a whole.. 
If this was the case, the question* that next arises is* "Was the quality 
of the housing in which the eligible population lived comparable to the 
housing of the rest of the nation?'' 

Turning again to Table 3.4-1 we find that without exception^ when 
compared to all housing units in the nation , a higher percentage of the 
housing in which the eligible population lived was lacking basic equipment 
Also, without exception, poor families were somewhat worse off than near- 
poor families in terms of basic housing conditions. 

Over 101 of eligible families either had incomplete kitchen 
facilities or shared their kitchen with another family. Over 14% of ^ 
eligible families had no piped hot water, nearly 14% either had no flush 
toilet or had a flush toilet they had to share, nearly 15% had no bathtub 
or shower or had to share the one to which they had access, 33% had no 
telephone available, 92% had no dishwasher, 61 had no TV, and 33% did not 
have a battery operated radio. Nearly 64% {including those who did not 
have a television set) could not receive UHF television signals (the type 
broadcast by the ATS satellites): 

Much of the housing in which the eligible population lived was 
lacking in one or more of the basic pieces of equipment that commonly 
define minimally acceptable housing standards. Yet such housing (when 
rented for cash) cost only $23.00 a month less than the national average 
and consumed a very high percentage of the total family income of eligible 
families. 

i 

3 . 5 Employment Chara cteristics of Hea ds' of Eligible Families by 
Four Profi les 

In the preceding sections we described the basic demographic 
characteristics of the eligible population of families and the housing 
conditions in which they live. We turn now to an examination of the 
employment characteristicri of the heads of eligible families. The 
following discussion is based on Table 3,5-1 below. 
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TibIt3J'1 

Employment CharactBriitiei of Heads of Eligible Families in Each of 4 Family i 
Profiloi, for All Eiigiblo Families, and for Heads of All Familjus in the United States, 





_ FAMILY PROFILE TYPE 


„ ALL ELIGIBLE 


&i 1 PAK/iii ih\ 

MkL rM!V!!LIC& \\H 




POOR 


NEAR. POOR 


FAMILIES 


THE 












(2 263 -500 


UNITED 




Priseni 


Pareni 


Present 


Parent 


Pimjliyi) 


STATES 


CHARACTERISTICS 


(705 600 


(3SS 700 


(1 D2B 400 


(183 BOO 


(51 igg 599 




Fimilif i ) 


Fsmihes) 


Famjiiei) 




Fpmiligs) 


1. E rn pi Qy rns nt St3tuS 0^ 














Family Hiads 








■ 






al Emoloyed 


D 1 □ Buw 




yob hlfU 


1 25 200 


1 8S5 100 


40 910 885^ 




(87.3%) 


I48J%) 


(94.0%) 


(76.4%) 


(83.3%) 


(80.0%) 


bl Not imploved 


33 600 


20 900 


31 700 


7 000 


93 200 


1 097 634 




(4, 8%) 


(5.7%) 


(3,1%) 


(4.3%) 


(4.1%) 


(2.1%) 


- c) Not in LsDor Force 


56 200 


167 500 


23 900 


31 600 


285 200 


9 160 080 




(8>0%) 


(45.8%) 


(2.9%) 


(19.3%) 


(12.6%) 


(17.9%) 


2, Nurnbef and PirEeni of 














Family Heads Who Worked 














anH niH Kir\t \A^i=irL' r^iiF^ji=ir» 
f afiLi L'lu Ivm V*Dir% UJUrtiiy 














the Previoui Year 












(n ^ 35 937 081) 


a) Did not^work durjnq the 


43 300 


143 800 


12 100 


' 21 500 


220 700 


7 276 281^' ^ 


previous year 


(6.1%) 


1 (59.3%) 


i1.2^Bi 


(13.1%/ 


(9.8%) 


M14.4%) 


di Wor ked during the 


662 300 


221 900 


1 1 016 300 


i 142 300 


2 042 800 


28 660 800 


previous year 






j i9a.8%i 
i 


1 (8GJ%} 


(90.2%) 


(85.6%) 


3. Number and Percent of 














Family Heads by Num> 














ber of Witks Worked 














During Previous Year 














a) 13 weeks or less 


43 500 


46 800 


16 300 


10 100 


1 17 700 




b) 14 ^ 26 


(6J%) 


(2M%) 


(1J%) 


(7.1%) 


(5.7%) 


2 650 738 


46 200 


38 80Q 


34 300 


10 600 


129 900 


(6,2%) 




(7.0%) 


(17J%) 


. (3.4%) 


(7.4%) 


(6.4%) 


C) 27 39 


65 700 


33 100 


67 000 


13 900 


179 700 


2 086 380 




(9 j%) 


(14.9%) 


(6.6%) 


(9.8%) 


(8.8%) 


(4 j%) 


H \ An AH 


60 900 


19 400 


86 300 


14 100 


180 700 






(9.2%) 


(8.7%) 


(8.5%) 


(9.9%) 


(8.8%) 


5 766 831 


e) 48 ' 49 


43 300 


9 300 


63 400 


9 100 


125 100 


(13.4%) 




(6.5%) 


(4.2%) 


(6.2%) 


(6.4%) 


(6.1%) 




f) 50 52 


402 700 


74 500 


749 000 


84 500 


1 310 700 


32 579 275 


1 ____ 


teO.Svg) 


(33.6°b) 


(73.7%) 


(59 4%) 


(64.2%) 


(75.6%) 


4, Numbir and Pereent Of Em = 














ploytd Family Heads Who 














vyOrKeO anCj UIQ INOt WOrK 














During the Reference Week 






(n ^ 1 016 3q 


)0) 


(n = 14i Juu) 


(n ^ 2 042 800) 


(n - 28 660 800) ^ 


a) Did not work during 
















rifefencB We§k 


/S eUU 


50 300 


119 400 




21 400 


266 900 


668 396^ 




( 1 1 4%) 




(1 1.7%) 




\ 1 o.U A) 


(13.1%) 


(2.3%) 


b) Worktd during raference 














wfek 


586 500 / 


171 BOO 


896 900 


1 20 900 


1 775 900 


27 992 404^ 




(88.6%) 


(77,3%) 


(88.3%) 


(85.0%) 


(86.9%) 


(97.7%) 


5. Number of Houri Worked by 














Employed -Family Heads at 














Work DiJrins thp R^fpr*inf^ 














Week 


(n = 586 500)^ 


(n 171 600) 


(n ^ 896 900) 


(n - 120 900) 


/ ri = 1 77 A Qf^rss 
in- 1 / / a aUu/ 


tn = 334 4U*»J 


s) 1 - 34 hours 


84 500 ' 


55 900 


83 200 


'22 300 


245 900 . 


2 465 146^ 




(14.4%) 1 


(32.5%) 


(9.3%) 


(18.4%) 




io.o «l J 


b) 35 40 hours 


228 70U"- j 


-.82 600 


386 900 


70 100 


768 300 


13 860 698 




(39.0'b) ■ 


(48.2%) 


(43.1%) 


(58.0%) 


(43.3%) 


(49.5%) 


cMl ■ 48 houM 


85 100 


17 300 


'l 62 800 


14 600 


279 800 


5 433 575 




(14.5%) 


(10.1%ir 


(18.2%) 


(12.1%) 


(15.8%) 


(19.4%) 


d) 49 ^ 59 hours 


59 200 


8 400 


107 800 


7 400 


182 800 


3 277 915 — - 




(10.1%) 


{4.9?4) 


(12.0%) 


(6.1%) 


(10.3%) 


(11. 7%) 


i) 60 hours or more 


1 29 000 . 


7 400 


156 200 


6 500 


299 100 


2 955 070 ' 




(22.0%) 


(4.3%) 


(17.4%) 


(5.4%) 


(16.8%) 


(10.6%) 



icQntinuBd} 




' Tsble3J-1 

Employmfnt Charicterlstira of Headi of iligible Families In Each of 4 Family 
Profiles, for All Eliglbli Famlhei, and for Heads of All Famillis in the United States 







FAMILY 


PROFILE TYPE 




ALL ELIGIBLE 


ALL FAMILIES IN 




POOR 


NEAR^POOR 


FAMILIES 


THE 




Both Spouiii 


Smgie 




Both SpQusei 


Single 


{2 ZS3 BOO 


UNITED 




Pf eif n I 






Pf 61 eni 




F 3 fri U 1 1 


STATES 


CHARACTERISTICS 


(705 600 


<38S"?00 




(1 028 400 


(163 SOO 
Familiiii) 




(51 168 599 
FamiliBi) 




Farniityi ) 








6. Claii of Worker 
















a) Private Co, Employee et^. 


441 600 


249 700 




699 600^ 


119400 


1 510 300 


31 857 2439 




(62.6%) 


(6i.3%) 




(68,0%^^ 


(72.9%) 


(66.7%) 


(62.3%) 


b) Fed* Governrnsnt 


35 600 


8 900 




84 400 


7 600 


1^6 500 


2 126 347 




(5.0%) 


(2.4%) 




(8,2%) 


(4.6%) 


(6.0%) 


(4.2%) 


e) State Government 


20 200 


10 300 




33 300 


7 200 


71 000 


1 439 332 




(2.9%) 


(2.8%) 




(3.2%) 


(4.4%) 


(3.1%) 


(2.8%) 


Local Qovernrnent 


25 500 


14 600 




44 000 


9.30. 


93 400 


2 777 922 




(3.6%) 


(4.0%) 




(4.3%) 


(5.7%) 


(4.1%) 


(5.4%) 


e) Self Employid 


168 600 


13 900 




163 700 


8 000 


354 200 


4 800 991 




(23,9%) 


(3.8%) 




(15.9%) 


(4,9%) 


(15.6%) 


(9.4%) 


f) Working without pay ' 


' 3 300 


2 000 




1 000 


400 


6 700 


67 275 




(0.5%) 


(0J%) 




(0.1%) 


(0,2%) 


(0,3%) 


(0.1%) 


g) NA, etc.^ 


10 800 


66 300 




2 400 


1 1 900 


91 400 


8 099 489 




(1.5%) 


(18.1%) 




(0,2%) 


(7.3%) 


(4,0%) 


{15.8%) 


7. Type of Oecupation 
















§} Professional -Technical 


35 600 


14 800 




54 500 


9 000 


1 13 900 


5 968 306C 




(5.0%) 


(4.0%) 




(5.3%) 


(5.5%) 


(5.0%) 


(11.7%) 


b) Managers Si AdministraTOn 


34 200 


6 000 




59 700 


5 000 


104 900 


4 973 564 




{4.3%) 


{1.6%) 




(5,8%) 


(3.1%) 


(4.6%) 


(9.7%) 


c) Sales Worker! 


^ 17 500 


13 600 




39 800 


6 300 


77 200 


2 831 394 




(23%) 


(3.7%) 




(3.p%) ■ 


{3,8%) 


(3.4%) 


(5.5%) 


d) Cierlcal 


17 600 






39 000 


26 700 


125 200 


3 517 227 




(2.5%) 


(in. 5%) 




(3.8%) 


(16,3%) 


(5,5%) 


{6.9%) 


e) Craftimen 


12i 100 


10 700 




238 300 


8 100 


385 200 


8 937 824 




(18.2%) 


(2.9%) 




(23.2%) 


(4.9%) 


(17.0%) 


(17.5%) 


f) Operatives (Not Transp) 


1 09 500 


57 200 




189 200 


39 200 


395 100 


5 546 251 




(15.5%) 


(15.6%) 




(18.4%) 


(23.9%) 


(17.5%) 


(10,8%) 


g) Transport Operatives 


58 200 


4 200 




92 900 


3 800 


159 100 


2 351 028 




(8.2%) 


(1.1%) 




(9,0%) 


(2.3%) 


(7.0%) 


(4.6%) 


h) Non^arm Labor 


83 700 


7 900 




' 88 200 


4 4OT 


184 200 


2 031 079 




(11.9%) 


(2.2%) 




(8.6%) 


(2.7%) 


(8.1%) 


(4,0%) 


i) Farmers/Farm Managers 


100 300 


4 100 




73 000 


3 600 


181 000 


1 204 643 




(14.2%) 


(1.1%) 






(2,2%) 


(8.0%) 


(2.4%) 




56 000 ^ 


12 900 




41 600 


2 400 


1 12 900 


485 796 




(7.9%) 


(3.5%) 




(4.0%) 


■ (1.5%) 


{5,0%) 


(0.9%) 


k} Sarviee Workers- NP 


34 700 


90 100 




54 300 


37 200 


216 300 


3 122 464 


Not Private 


(4.9%) 


(24.6%) 




{5.3%) 


(22.^9) 


(9.6%) 


(6.1%) 


1) Private Household Strvioe 


200 


33 700 




100 


4 400 


■ 38 400 


201 633 


m) NA, ete.^ 


(.Of&) 


(9,2%) 




(.0%) 


(2.7%) 


(1.7%) 


(0,4%) 


30 000 


68 600 




57 800 


13 700 


170 100 


9 997 390 




(4.3%) 


(18.8%) 




(5.6%) 


(8,4%) . 


(7.5%) 


(19.5%) 



(continusdj 
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Table 3,5^1 

Employrnent Charactirtitics of Heads of Eligible Farnllles in iach of 4 Family 
Profiies, for All EligibiB Famjliii, and for Heads of All Femiiies in the United States. 





FAMILY PROFILE TYPE 


ALL ELIGIBLE 


ALL FAMILIES IN 




POOR 


NEAR? 




FAMILIES 


THE 
UNITED 
STATES 
(51 16S 599 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Beth Spoulel 

1705 600 
Fomihii) 


Single 
Parent 
(355 700 
Familial ) 


Buth Spsuigs 
Present 

1 1 UiQ MUU 


Smgli 
Parent 

f i orin 

llbJ oUU 
Familigi) 


(2 2S3 BOO 
Families) 


B. Type of Industry 














o) Agrieulturg, Forestry, 
Fiiherii?s 


168 000 


20 100 

(5.5%) 


130 200 
( 1 2.7%) 


7 100 

(4.3%) 


325 400 
(14.4%) 


1 PRS I4ld 
1 goo 1 ** 1 

(3.9%) 


b) Mining 


1 8 1 00 
{2.6%) 


1 400 
(0.4%) 


25 400 


700 


45 600 
(2.0%) 


530 714 
(1.0%) 


c) Construction 


88 500 
(12.5%) 


4 900 
f1J%) 


131 300 

( 1 2.8%) 


4 600 
(2.8%) 


229 300 
(10.1%) 


3 830 687 

(7. 5% J 


d) Manufacturing 


1 62 6uQ 
(23.0%) 


64 600 
(17.7%) 


288 300 

\ 4Q.U 41/ 


45 000 
(27.5%) 


560 500 
(24.8%) ^ 


1 2 553 643 
(24.5%) 


e) Transportition 


41 900 
(5.9%) 


8 100' 
. (2.2%) 


68 000 
(6.6%) 


4 700 
( 2.9%) 


1 22 700 
(5,4%) 


3 539 421 
(6.9%)^ 


f) Wholesale and Retail Trade 


94 200 
(13.4%) 


75 200 
(20j%) 


162 BM 
( 1 5.8%) 


34 200 

(4U.y^«) 


366 400 
(16.2%) 


7 069 978 
(13.8%) 


g) Fmincij Insurance, Real 
Eftate 


6 200 
(0.9%) 


6 500 
(1 J%) 


12 800 
( 1 .2%) 


4 700 
(2.9%) 


30 200 
(1.3%) 


(3.4%) 


h) Bufinf}!! and Repair 
Servicts 


21 900 
(3.1%) 


3 700 
(1.0%) 


31 600 
(3.1%) 


2 200 
(1.3%) 


59 400 
(2.6%) 


1 Ann Tftn 
(2.7%) 


i) Personal Services 


10BTO 
(1.5%) 


53 000 
(14,5%) 


15 900 
(1.5%) 


12 400 
(7.6%) 


92 1 00 
(4.1%) 


(2.1%) 


j) Entertainment Recreation 


4 400 
(0J%) 


2 500 
(0J%) 


5 400 
(0.5%) 


1 100 
(0.7%) 


13 400 
(0.6%) 


271 787 
(0.5%) 


kj Proftssionai and Related 
Sffvlces 


42 300 
(6,0%) 


51 300 
(14.0%) 


60 400 
(5.9%) 


27.700 
(16.9%) 


181 70t 
{B.m) 


4 491 135 
(8.8%) 


n Public Administration 


16 700 
(2.4%) 


5 800 
(1,6%) 


38 500 
{3.7%) 


5 700 
(3.5%) 


66 700 
(2.9%) 


2 ^73 050 
(5.2%) 


rn)NA, etc. 

. _ _. 


30 000 
(4.3%) 


68 600 
(18.8%) 


57 800 
(5.6%) 


13 700 
(8.4%) 


170 100 

(7J%) 


9 997 390 
(19.5%) 



^U.S Bufeau of \ht Qemu%, Ceniui of Population 1970. Vol 1. Char^tphstfCE of tht Papuigvon, Pin I. UnMid Stitii Summiry — Sectisn 2. Table 262, 
pp. 1^998. 

^Thfse figur&s are based on ^,359,505 fimily heidi m tht etyiliari labor force. Cqmp^rable fjgures coyld nol be found for htads of famlligi in the Armed 
FofCes. 

^Charsctsnttict of the Popuisttgn, Table 2S5. pp. 1 =^2. 
-CharsctensUcs of tfie Popuiation, Tabig pp. 1 -951 . 

*NA rgfefj to person wtno riever worked or persors net in thg labor fofee wHo fithff d'd not fipon the year they last worked of wfiQ last worked in 1§59 or 
tifhef. S#f DQCumsntBt/on, Conc#p! 97, pagt 1&4, and finable P31, ^fff 74, 

^fef footnote e ibpvt and DeGum&itation. Csnctpt 95. ptgfs 1 520 S3. 

9u,S. Bureau of the Cinsus. Cenius of Population; 1970, Sub/^t Riooru. Fin^l Report PCf2}-9A, Low-fnGom^ Popufatton. Tible 25, p. 257. 

^Cornputtd Irorfi U.S. Bureau Of ih§ Census, Census of Population; 1970, Subf^ct RQpQrts, Finst Report PC(2)^A. BrnpiQ^m§nt Ststus snd i^ork Bxpetience' 
Table 17, p, 202= 
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3.5J Employment Status of Family Heads 

At the time the 1970 Census was conducted 801 of the heads of all 
families in the United States were classified as employed , 2,1% were 
unemployed, and 17.91 were classified as not in the labor force. Among 
all eligible families 83. 3?^ of family heads were employed {3/3% higher 
than in the nation) , 4.11 were unemployed {2% higher than in the nation), 
and 12.6% (5,3% lower than the national rate) were classified as not in the 
labor force. In terms of employment status in 1969 the heads of eligible 
families do not appear to have been drastically different from the heads 
of all families in the n^ation. 

Examining the number of weekb .orked by family heads during 1969 
we find that in the nation as a whole 14.41 of family heads had not worked 
at all 5 while only 9,8% of the heads of eligible families had not worked ^ 
at all. The percentage of heads of eligible families not working at ^ ^ 
all dufing 1969 was substantially lower than the national rate in the 
both-spouseS'present family profiles! 6.1% among poor families and only 

1»2% among near poor families. The heads of poor single-parent "families 

- 1 9 

(over 92% of whom were female had an overwhelming rate of 39.3% who had 
not worked at all during 1959,^^ On the other hand, 57,9% of the heads 
of eligible families had worked at least 50 weeks out of the year, 
although this Is a somewhat lower percentage than the 64.7% of all family 
heads in the nation who had worked for at least 50 weeks during 1969, 

Among the national population of employed family heads only 2,3% 

21 

had not been at work at all during the reference week, while 13.1% of 
the employed heads of eligible families had not been at wo^k during that 
week. Within the four profiles of eligible families heads of single- 
parent families 5 especially those below the poverty line, had a notlcably 
higher percentage employed but not at work during the reference week. 

^^See Table 3.3-1, 
20 

An interesting question (which we unfortunately cannot answer 
with data currently available) is whether the increase in the implementation 
and availability of day care for children in the last few years has reduced 
this figure, 

?1 

^ The reference week was the full week prior to the day the Census 
data were collected. See Documentation , Concepts 88 through 90, page 151-152, 

41 
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When we examined the number of hours worked by employed family 
heads during the reference week we found that 43% of the heads of 
eligible families had worked more than 40 hours, very nearly the same as 
the 42% among all family heads in the nation. Within the four profiles 
of eligible families there were pronounced differences 1n the percentages 
of famMy heads working over 40 hours during the reference w&ek. About 
47% of the heads of two-spouse families had worked over 40 hours whereas 
only about 21% of the heads of single-parent families had worked that 
many hours. The most striking information regarding the number of hours 
worked 1s that nearly 17% of the heads of eligible families had worked 
60 hours or more during the reference week (compared to about 11% of 
family heads in the nation). Within the four profiles of eligible families^ 
22% of the heads of poor two-spouse families had worked 60 hours or more 
..and over 17% of the heads of near-poor two-spouse families had worked that 
many hours. Again, a very small percentage (about 5%) of heads of single- 
parent families had worked over 60 hours during the reference week. 
Figure 3.5-1 on the following page graphically depicts the percentages of 
family heads who had worked more than 40 hours and more than 60 hours 
during the reference week. 

3 *5 . 2 Type of Employment of Family Heads 

Referring again to Table 3.5-1 , a large majority (66,7%) of heads 
of eligible families were employees of private companies, about the same 
as in the national populations Over 13%, however, were employees of 
Federal, State or local governments. About 16% were classified as self- 
employed, some 6% higher than 1n the national population. Among heads of 
eligible families, about 6% less than among the national population of 
family heads were 1n professional, technical and kindred occupations, and 
the same Is true regarding occupations classified as managerial or 
administrative. The percentage of heads of eligible families working as 
operatives and laborers (both farm and non-farm) was higher than among 
the national population. For single heads of families there was a 
pronounced over-representation of heads of eligible families in occupations 
classified as non-private household service workers (aljout 24% in the 
eligible population as compared to 6% In the national population). Among 
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Figure 3.5-1 

Percent of Family Heads at Work During the Raftrence Week for the 1970 Census 
Who Worked 40 Hours or Mere and 60 Hours or More During the Referenci Week, 
by All Family Heads in the United States, Heads of All Eligible Families, arid each 
Family Profile ; 



poor families with both spouses present there was a heavy over-represen- 
tation in the farmers/farm-managers classification, where 14.21 of such 
heads of eligible families were classified compared to only 2.41 1n 
the national population. 

When m considered the type of industry in which the heads of 
eligible families were .employed there are few dramatic differences between 
heads of eligible families nd others. As would be expected since 
eligible families reside in essentially rural areas, the most pronounced 
difference was that over 14% of the heads of all eligible families were 
In agriculture, forestry and fisheries industries, while only about 4% of 
the national population of family heads were In these industries. Among 
the eligible families we found an especially heavy concentration (nearly 
24%) of the heads of poor families with both spouses present in these 
industries* 

3.6 , Income Characteristics of El igible Families and Family Heads 
by Four Profiles 

In this section we discuss the income characteristics of eligible 
families and heads of eligible families during 1969, the reference year 
for the 1970 Census, The discussion is based on the data in Table 3,6-1 
on the following page, 

3*6.1 Fami ly Income 

. Table 3,6-1 Indicates that the average total family income from 
all sources (including welfare) for all famriies in the United States was 
$10,999 per family 1n 1969. During the same year, eligible families had 
an average total income of only $3,845, Among the four family profiles, 
poor families were substantially worse off, with single-parent poor 
families having an average total income of only $1 J42 from all sources 
and two-spouse poor families at an average of $2,543 for the year. Near- 
poor families had approximately one-half the national average for total 
family income with $5,399 and $4,387 average total incomes for two=spouse 
and single-parent families respectively* 
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• -Ml- Ch.:t :>cwr'3\\c% of Hligibie Fnniihes and Heads of E limbic Ftimiiif^f; m Ecich 





FAMILY PROFILE TYPE 


^, L ! ^ M M i : ■ F - . - - - 

i <51 158 599 

' r ••-.■h.-.i 




POOR 




lv;.tr, SMOusfji 1 Sinpl;- 
.7as6O0 i (335 700 


Bath SpCnJU='i 

n 023 400 
F n rn ! f 1 ' 


M63 000 




1 














j 1 

13' ! $1,-63 ! S4,:^2r 


- 

S3J3C 


S3, 30' i S S 536*- 




! 84^ 1 SB- 




i 

I 





33,040 


S S' - 




53.74 2 


S5X>34 


54.383^ 








86"? 










- 1 1 


S 141 


S 18 


S 34 7 


S 55 










S 19 


S 195 


S 87 


NA^ 




S 50 


S 144 


S 69 


S 344 


S 95 





.1 rL. ra.. ■■* "V C.'^^ C'^'^^uw.v Po;juiJtrOn 1970, Si^c/^^' ^snc fcoHL^ajj. DjsJf^?^ Fm^i H?>port, PC( 1 )-C 1 , Unit^M St jti;^ Sumrnjry, 

''C: 1^ ri;tv;f '-arr^ U.r;. By-?*;^u Tf'O C?n%u^. D^nius pf PsrJui^^tion 1970, D-fji/?v/ DiJracfSff^f'fJ. Fm^t Fyport. PC(1 1 = D1 . UmTud Sta"*/^ Summary. 
"5^^= .' iC 5- : TJ^-^. i::0. A/^ 

^Z<in^'ut^-i '^-^^ V.S Biiroou n' C.'nun, C^n^u^ 0^ Pnpuistion 1 P7Q, StJO/^'r? ;? ^p&f f;. Final Rfrpen PC(2 )=8A. Tabiti p. 3^ 1 . ^nd F mal Report 
' > -s^- .--.i: -. v-. :;iM* i-, fn^fMiri!"* U;nsu-L tlo-^jn^onri in ^ form uiMiCirMiiv cdmpari^ble ta b*^ u^t-fu!. 
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If we translate total family income from all sources into total 
Incofiie p-ir family membe:-' the data are even more dismal for the eligible 
:^amiT:ss. For all families in the United States the ave-age total income 
oer family m ;;er was S3, 092. Poor families had averages of $502 and S4C7 
per -amily inernber for tvTO = spouse and single-parent families respectively, 
in tact, tne average tottn_janiiJxJln^ for poor families was suhstantiall 

^'^'.i ^^-uQuz rju , Lnan ..ie fiational average incoine per f amily member. 
Aniona near-n lor f ami lies, the averaae per ^aniii'/ nismbei" "'ncom? of 
aoproxiinatef ■ 51,100 was nn^y about one-third the national average. 

3.6.-' Inrnrr- oi^_famiJ v iJp n ri q 

Referring again to Table 3.6=1 we turn to an examination of the 
diiiuunt juid sources o income for heads of eligible families. 

The average income from all s ources for heads of eligible uiinilies 
W.-S 53,301 in 1969, coirDared to $3,536 for the national population of 
family heads. Among too four profiles of eligible families, we found the 
same ratik=orderi ng for incomes of heads of families as was found for 
average toual family income. Among all eligible families, the total income 
of family heads accounted for 86;; of the total income for the family. 
While in the national population it accounted for 9% less, at 77% of the 
total family income. 

When we cons.^ered only the ea rnijnp '^ of the heads of families vve 
found an interesting henomienon. Heads of eligible families had 'earned 
an average of $3,064 auring 1969', which accounted for 80% of the total 
family incomre from bU^ sou r ces . Among the total national population, 
however, heads of families had earned an average of $4,363 during 1959-=- 
only 51,299 more than heads of eligible families. Further, t!ie $4,363 
average earned by heads of all families in the nation accounted for only 
69 of their families' total income from all sources soma ]1% less than 
diiioiiy tnt; eligible pupuiation of ramilies. There were also striking 

^^See Doc ume ntation, Variables P37, P40 and P43; page 75, and 
Concept 1Q4, pages 155-156. Earnings are from all jobs (waaes, salaries, 
bonuses, commissions and tips), and from farm and non-farm business, 
professional practices and partnerships, ' ' 
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di r^eren-j^s ainor,"; four pi-^fiies of oiiai^le fniiiilias, both in tt^rm of 
gross dollai' ainounts and hecd^' earning^ n r- nercerirage of fannly 
incot::e fr " .^11 -ource?-. Th^ i^eaas of r;-^^^ j-ingle-Dat^^nt fi.;i1liGS ssrned 
an avera;-^ r only S^'N] djriiin 1969. n ■.}pro;.i ina Lei y 47-.' of tne fainilies' 
'VL^; ,0 fro;: a'l ; sources. The fK--- l:. i;^f po^'r uWO-SDOUse va:;nli^s 

earned an avorage of Sf,0-;0. which v/as about 80^ of totai family in^^jMie. 

nr Af^iiii'- ;^:V r rh;? rnr.1l f.^nnn/ ^i)r:o:?i^ r-'-^adr of r'-^n^^nn- . ■ r/iiirilior on 
th- avrra^'^- ^^^^rrlrd d-^ d^V-^ in I'^^d^,. '.'.'hich 80 oi" ^di- ;nt:^l faniil / 
iiicoine rrom al 1 Suurocs . 

bv incnni'j from Social Security and railror^i v-e i: i reniont ^ public assistance 
and v/elrdi"H>, aiui inoo! j f^-^oin all OLfier soiircc;^. . A: jng all vriligible 
famjiios trie income for heads from Social Security and railroad retirement 
aniounts to an average of S55 in 1969. Single herds r^ere higher on the 
scale, with poor single heads averaging S141 and near=pnor heads averaging 
S347 frofn this source of inco^po^ 

Tfie neacs of all eligible fafnilies received an average incoiiie for 
the year jof S87 during 1969 from public assistance and v^elfare. Again, 
the jieads of tv/o-spouse faniilies received very little ificome from welfare: 
S33 for poor heads and $19 for near-poor heads. Single heads received 
more income from welfare sources, with poor single heads receiving 3364 on 
the average and near-poor single heads recsiving an average of $195, Over 
all eligible faniilies, the Income received by^ Fannly heads from welfare 
roiirces^ amounted to an-average of 2.3' of the^'total family iiicome. 

In addition to the above sources of income, heads of eligitilo 
families received an average of S95 during 19^9 from all n^her sources. 
"Other sources" includes interest, dividends, veterans' payments, p rrionsn 
insurance ;benefi ts , alimony anu chiid support, etc,^ Again, heads of 
two-spouse families received very nttie rrom uirib Cditigur'y uf incuiiic 
(S50-.for poor; S69 for near-poor). Poor single heads received S144 and 
near-poor single heads received an average of $344, 

^^See DQcumentatiQn, Concept 104.23, page 156 for the complete 
Census definition of the term. 
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CHAPTEr FOUR 



THE ECO:^OMIC DEyhLOPMENT REGIONS AND 
THE ELIGIBLE POPULATION 

In Cha:iner Tiiree w:^ nressntec a cliaracteri zation of the eligii:!G 
:iopu1atiQn. cl3ssifi.^3d -Mito Fuiir faiiiilY profiles and for the L,ii..-^d States 
ns a vihole. In chis chanter we describe the eligible popu.atio.i :] te^ 
of the same set of characieri s M -^ed in the preceding chaptor: 
demographics 5 housing conditions and costs, employment, and income. We 
shall not, however, group the eligible ::::'pulation into the four family 
profiles previously used. 

Because the purpose of this report is to characterize and quantify 
the population of families potentiany eligible for family-based residential 
career education programs similar to Mountain-Plains, we will group the 
eligible populiL-ion according to geographic areas in the nation. Since 
the size and char^ctenstics of the eligible population -nay vary consid- 
erably among various areas of the United States such a breakdown of the 
information presented earner should bu .jful were replication of the 
Mountain-Plains program to be considered 1n other regions of the nation. 
Since funding of the Mountain-Plains Program has been considered by.t^e 
Old West Economic Oevelopment Region, the geographic areas by which the 
eligible population is grouped in this chapter are the U.S. Department of 
Commerce Economic Development Regions. 

The eight Economic Development Regions (EDRs) and tlie states that 
comprise them are listed below arid displayed in the map in Figure 4.0-1 
on the following page. We have had to approximate the geographic 
boundaries of some of the EDRs because they do not coincide with state 
boundaries. We were constrained by the fact that in the state-based 
Public Use Sample tapes used to generate the data for this report the 
smallest identifiable geo-political unit is the state. The trade-offs 
involved in approximating the boundaries of the EDRs involved are discussed 
below, and the .approximated geographic boundaries upon which the following 

er|c 



data are based are displayed in Figure below. The Economic 

Developmeit Regions and their geographic boundaries (actual and as 
approximatec in this report) are: 

(1) Pacific Northv/est: includes all of Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington. No boundary approximation is involved. 

(2) ^ Ol d West : includes all of Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska, 

North Dakota and South Dakota. No boundary approximation 
13 invu'ivad. 

(3) Four ^ners : includes all of Arizona, Colorado, New 
Mexico and' Utah. No boundary approximation is involved. 

(4) Ozarkj: includes all of Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Hissouri and Oklahoma, f^o boundary approximation is 
invol ved. 

(5) New Eng land : includes all of Connecticut, N ine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Rhode Island, 

Rhode Island is not included in this report because the 
confidentiality of data restrictions on Census data permits 
neither the urban/rural nor the metropol i tan/non- 
^ metropolitan distinction necessary to i denti fy^ rural 
families for the eliqible population. We felt the state 
to be sufficiently urban in nature that its exclusion 
would not greatly under-estimate the number of eligible 
families in the New England EDR^ nor would Its exclusion 
change the general characteristics of the eligible 
population in New England. 

(6) Upper Great Lakes : includes approximately the northern 
two-thirds of Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

The boundaries of this EDR v;efe approximated by 
including all three states in their entirety on the 
assumption that the southern parts of these states ^ 
being primarily metropolitan in nature^ are essentially 
excluded by the rural place of residence criteria for 
el i gi bl e f ami 1 i es . 

(7) Appalachian : includes parts of "Mississippi , Alabama, 
ueorgia"r 5outh Carolina, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 

■Maryland, and New York. 

In order to approximate the eligible population in the 
' ^ Appalachian EDR, several trade-offs were necessary to 
balance parts of states. We included all of Mississippi, 
Alabama/ Tennessee, Kentucky, West Virginia, Maryland, 
North Carolina* South Carolina and Georgia. 

(8) CQastal-Plains : includes parts of Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. , » 
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In order co approximate t^)^ eligible populati^.: in 
the Coastal-Plains EDR we Included all of Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia. 

Table 4.0-1 below shows the distribution of eligible fafriilieh ■ 
across the r^onomic Development Regions classified by poverty status (poor 
and near-poor) and family structure (two^spouse and single-parent) at the 

EDRs had the largest numbers of eligible families (53U300 and 432,500 
families respectively), accounting for 42. 6'- of the total eligible 
population. The Ozarks EDR contained arother 293J0O families (13"i of 
the eligible population), while the Upper Great Lakes EDR had 157.800 
eligible families equalling about 7'^ of the eligible population. The 
remaining four EDRs had roughly equal numbers of eligible families: 
Old West, 104,600 families; Four Corners, 91J00 families, New England, 
87,700; and Pacific Northwest, 82,200 families. Approximately 80^ (or 
1,731,500) of all eligible families were living within the boundaries of 
the eight Ecof^omic Development Regions. 

Examining Table 4,0-^1 we found that the EDRs were auite similar 
to each other and to the total eligible population In terms of the 
percentage distributions of poor and near-poor families (about 472 and 
53% respectively for all eligible families). Neither are the EDRs 
appreciably different from each other, or the total population of eligible 
families, in terms of the pe^^^centage distribution of single-parent 
eligible families. Among all eligible families 23.4% had single heads, 
while among the EDRs Old West had the lowest (17.6K) and New England had 
the highest with 27.6%. 

The preceding brief characterization of the Economic Development 
Regions in terms of their numbers and percentage distributions of poor/ 
near-poor and two-spouse/single-parent families has been presented to 
provide some compr^rflbi 1 1 ty with the national level data used to crOr^tp 
the four family profiles used to structure the presentation of the dat(. 
in Chapter Three. 

In the following sections of this chapter we present a des.cription 
of the eligible families in each Economic Development Region using the 
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5a:na cnr^rr.riei : i ^r-nloyf^d to dn^cri:v3 ^.na eli-ible population on 2 
national basis 1n ChaDter Thrae. Tne si:e of the state-based Pubnc Use 
Sample is not. nowev^r, large enough to allov/ u5 to disaggregate the 
regional descriDtions by the four ^amily profiles used at the nations' 
level. Tne cnoractsri zation 0- the eligible population in the EDRs will 
tnereforc.. 'jr only to cne toual eligible Dopuiation of families withl 
e^ch ^iDR^ 

P g ve 1 0 p mg rrt " Re cn mis — — — - . .... . 

Table 4/i-l presents tre basic deniographic characteristics of 

eligible farnies, and all families in the United >tate^- 

^ ■ ' Ethnicity of Fam ily__Head 

As v/ould ue expected, nhe ethnic composition of the eligible 
population varied substantially among the eight EDRs. The Ozarks, 
Appalachian and Coau tal -PI ai tis reqions M.,d the highest percentages uf 
olac': family needs v;i th 17.1'^, 15.2^^ and 34. 7t respectively. The Pacific 
Northwest and Old West regions each had about 1/2 of 1" black family 
heads, and Four Corners and Upper Great Lakes each had about 1.5^: L/^ ^ck 

ids. On the other hand, Did West and Four Corners had the highest 
percentages of American Indians with 4.7/. and 7,2% respectively, and Four 
Corners also had by far the highest nercentage (21,8) of heads of 
jpani sh descent. 

4,1.2 Afje 

The age distributions of family heads amonr] the FDRs wpre not 
dramatically different from each other, or from the age distr jution of 
the total eligible population. The Pacific Northwest and Fntjr Corners 
did^ howcvc*% havu a ^uiirw.-iiuL yuunyut t^iiylului pupuldLtun Llian Liie uLiier 
EDRs, with 40,6" and 33.3^' of family heads between the ages of 18 and 29, 
Among the total eligible population about 33. 5Z of family heads were in 
this age range. 
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The EDRs differed substantially from each other in terms of the 
number of years of schooling completed by family heads, and these 
differences were most pronounced in the percentages of heads completing 
8th grade or less and those completing more than 12th grade. The Pacific 
Northwest and Four Corners stood out as having the . lowest percentages of 
family heads who had completed Sth grade or less (10.71 and 13.2% 
respectively), and having the highest percentages of those who had 
completed more than 12th grade (24.7% and 24.91 respectively). On the 
other hand, the Appalachian and Coastal -Plains regions had 25.1% and 24,3% 
respectively, of eligible family heads who had completed 8th grade or less 
and about 8.8% who had completed more than 12th grade. 

.4.1.4 Sex of Family Head 

Among all eligible families, 20.9% had femalc^^ heads. Old West 
had the lowest percentage (15.21) of female heads, while the highest 
percentages were in New England with 26%, the Pacific Northest with 24.8%, 
and Coastal-Plains with 23.2%. 

4.1.5 Disability Lim iting Work 

Among the total national population between the ages of 16 and 
64, 6.9% had a disability that limited the kind or amount of work they 
could do. Among the heads of all eligible families the figure was 8*7%. 
Among the EDRs the percentages of family heads with a disability limiting 
work were all quite similar (7,5% to 9.51), with one exception: in the 
Pacific Northwest 131 of eligible family heads had a work-limiting 
disabi I1ty. 

4.1.6 Family S ize and Children Under 18 

The average number of persons per family in the United States in 

1970 was 3. 56, and among all eligible families it was 4.84. Among the ^' 

_._ 

Because of Census procedures female heads of families are by 
definition heads of single-parent families. See Documen tation' s Concept 
80, pages 148-149. " ^ 
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eight EDRs the Pacific Northwest had the Sfnanest average family size - 
(4,67 persons per family) , and the Upper Great Lakes region had the 
largest with 5.25 persons' per family. The Upper Great Lakes also had the 
largest average number of related children under age 18 5 with 3.3- per 
family. The lowest average number of related children per family was in 
the Ozarks (with 2. 71) 5 as compared to an average of 2.87 for all eligible 
families and 2,36 for all families in the nation. 

4 . 2 Housing Conditions and Cost for Eligible Families by Economic 
Development Regions 

In this section we provide a description, for each of the Economic 
Development Regions, of the housing conditions ' 1n which the eligible 
population lived and how much it cost. The following dtscusslon of 
housing conditions and costs is based on Table^ 4^2-1 on the folloiwng 
page. 

4.2.1 Housing Costs ^ ^ 

The data on housing costs presented in Table 4.2-1 are based on 

25 

only those families and housing units that are in the rent^uni vers.e . 
Gross monthly rent refers to monthly contract rent pi us/ the average monthly 
cost of utilities 5 whether included in the rent or paid for spearately by 
the tenant. ^ Table 4.2-1 indicates that the average gross monthly rent 
for all rental housing units in the^ nation was $L10.00^pfr month during 
1969 5 whereas the average for all eligible fami Ties was about .00 per 
month, some $23.00 per month less than the national average. Among the 
EDRs there was a substantial variation in the average gross rent paid by 
eligible families. The Ozarks, Appalachian and Coastal-Plains regions paid 
least, with an average gross rent of about $75,00 per month. On the high 
side New England, Pacific Northwest and the U^er Great Lakes rents 
averaged over $100.00 per month, with New England highest at $112.00. 
These 'differences in housing costs may simply Reflect differential costs, 
of living among the eight regions or they may be due to other 'uni denti fied 
factors . j' ' c , 



) ^^See footnote 'a' to Table 4.2-1. /-'^ 
-"See Documentation , Concept 167, pages 166-167, 
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When we coniputed gross rent as a percent of' total family income for 
•those families 1n the rent universe^ there were some rather dramatic 
differences among the eight regions in terms bf the percentages of families 
paying more than 251, and more than 35%, of their total family Income for 
rent. These percentage differences correspond very closely to the 
differences in the dollar amounts paid for rent. In the Pacific Northwest, 
Four Corners, Upper Great Lakes and New England over. 701 of eligible ^ 
(l;famil\es in the rent universe paid 252 or more of their "total family 
income for rent. Old West was not far behind, with 71?i of'its eligible 
families paying that much for rent. The Ozarks region followed at 53?^ 
and the Coastal=Pla1ns and Appalachian regions were at 481 and 49%, ■ 
respectively. Among the entire national population of families in the 
rent universe only 301 paid 251 or more of their' total family income for 
rent. This was 451 lower than for el igible .fam1 1 ies in the Pacific 
Northwest (the highest EDR) and 18% lower than among eligible families in 
Coastal-Plains (the lowest EDR),- 

4.2.2 Adequacy of ^Housing Units 

In the United 'States in 19/0 there was an average of 3.11 persons 
living in each housing unit. Among the population of eligible families 
there was an average of 4.87 persons living in each housing unit. Among 
the EDRs thi^ number is quite 'consistent , with^ thfe exception of the Upper 
Great Lakes region, which had an average of 5.27 persons per housing unit. 
These figures translate directly into more crowded housing conditions for 
eligible families th^n for the rest of the nation,. as noterfin Chapter 
Three, although there was little difference among the regions in terms 
of the average number of persons per room in the dwelling units of 
eligible families. 

When we consfdered the absence of basic facilities in the housing 
^ units of eligibje families, however, we^^'d^fiad distinct differences 
among the regions. A substantially; higher percentage of housing units 
were without complete kitchen facjldties, hot water, flush toilets and 
bathtubs/showers in the Ozarks, Appalachian anl CoastaT-'^Plains regions 
than in the other EDRs. The Pacific Northwest consistently had the lowest 
percentage of housing units migsing these basic features. 
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When we turned to the less essential household equipment such 
as^ telephones , dishwashers and television sets, regional differences , 
while still present were not as consistent, ' It is interesting that the 
Ozarks, Appalachian and Coastal-Plains regions, however^ had substantially 
higher percentages of eligible families who d+d not have a battery- 
operated radio in their homes, 

4.3 Employment Characteristic s of He ads of Eligible Families by 
Economic Development Regions 

The preceding sections provided coniparisons among the EDRs of the 
basic demographic characteristics and housing conditions and costs for 
the eligible population of families. We now turn to a comparison across 
regions of the employment characteristics of heads of eligible families 
at the time the 1970 Census was ^conducted. The following discussion is 
based on Table 4.3-1 on the following page. 

4.3.1 Employment Status of Fam ily Head 

At the time the 1970 Census was conducted 80% of the heads of all 
families in the Dnited States were classified as employed^ 2.1% were 
unemployed, and 17. 9S were classified as not in the labor force. Among 
all el iqible families 83,31 of family heads were employed (3,3% higher 
than in the nation), 4.11 were unemployed (2% higher than in the nation), 
and 12.6% (5.3% lower than the national rate) were classified as not in 
ti^e labor force. In terms of employment status In 1969 the heads of all 
eligible families as a group did not appear to have been drastically 
different from the heads of all famiTies in the nation, although a 
slightly higher percentage were employed, unemployed and ,in the labor 
force. ■ ... 

When employment status was broken down by regions, however, 
substantial variations became apparent. The Old West region had the 
highest percent of heads of eligible families employed (88.2%) and the . 
Pacific Northwest had the lowest with only 76% employed. The Pacific 
Northv/est and Four Corners had the highest percentages of heads of' 
eligible families not In the labor force (about 17%, which was comparable - 
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Tftblt 4,3^1 

f mpioymBnt Cbafaswriitic* of Heads of iliglblo FammBi (n 8 l^nomlc DeyelDpmonl 
negiqns.^or All EUglblfl Famitioi, and for Headi of AH Families in thi United Stales 







ICONOMIC DEVtLOPMf NT f^EGlONS 








CHARACTERISTICS 


IB2KID 
FemiN»| 


Ofd 

(104 600 
FimiHsi) 


Fgur 

(91 7W 
FimiliH) 


Ltkti 

t1S7 BOO 
Fimlllci) 


(193 700 
FaiTiititi) 


(§7 700 
FinilHsf) 


(S31 ^ 
Fj^nri^tf ) 


Pliins 
(432 iOO 
FlFnitllf) 


All EHglhla 
Famill^ 

If SOO 
FaftiUiffi) 


AH FfntitiH 
in UJ, 

(51 161599 
Famliieil 


1, Errployrnpnt StDtus 

a) Employid 

b) Net Emnioytd 

c) Not in Labor Fofee 


62 500 . 
(76.0%) 

S600 
(6.8%) 

14 100 
(17.^) 


92 300 
(88.2%) 

3 100 
(3,0%) 

0 200 
(8.8%) 


73 300 
(79.9%) 

3 SOO 
(3,8%)^ 

14 900 
(16,2%) 


133 700 
(84,7%) 

7 100 
(4.9%) 

1 6 4^ 
(10.4%) 


241 BOO 
(82.3%) 

13 100 
(4.7%) 

38 200 
(13.0%) 


70 600 
(80.5%) 

3 400 
(3.9%) 

13 700 
(15.6%) 


~ \ 

436 eoo 

(82.2%) 

23 100 
(4.3%) 

71 Am 

(13.4%) 


373 000 
(88.2%) 

11 400 

(2.6%) 

48 100 
(11,1%) 


1 885 100 
(83.3%) 

03 200 
* (4.1%) 

285 200 
(12 6%) 


40 010 885* 
(80,0%) 

1 097 634 
(2,1%) 

9 160 080 
(17.9%) 


2. Number of Wgek'f 
Worked in Lail Year 

a) No Work Lsii Year 

b) 13 Weekior Usi 
q) 14 ' 26 

d) 27 39 
t) 40 -47 
f) 48 ^ 49 
f) SO - 52 


9 100 
(11,1%) 

7 100 
(8.6%) 

8 000 
(10. D%) 

8 000 
(9.7%) 

6 100 
(7,4%) 

4 600 
(5.6%) 

38 700 
(47.1%) 


6 200 
(B.9%) 

S300 
(5.1%) 

4 500 
(4.3%) 

6 000 
(S.7%) 

5 500 
(5.4%) 

3 BOO 
(3.3%) 

73 500 
(70.3%) 


11 400 
(12.4%) 

4 800 
(5.2%) 

7 300 
(8,0%) 

7 100 
(7.7%) 

5 700 
(6.2%) . 

5 000 
(6.1%) 

49 800 
(54.3%) 


13 000 
(0.2%) 

8 100 
(S.1%) 

8 300 
(5.3%) 

11 800 
(7.5%) 

10 700 
' (0,8%) 

7 000 
(474%) 

98 900 
{62.7%) 


29 500 
(10.0%) 

15 iro 

(5J%) 

13 700 
(4 7%) 

22 200 
(7.6%) 

2S700 
(8.8%) 

16 000 
(5.4%) 

171 SOO 

(58,4%) 


10 300 
(11,7%) 

4 700 
(5.4%)^ 

6 300 
(7.2%) 

7 500 

5 800 
(6,6%) ' 

3 800 
(4,3%) 

49 300 
(56.2%) 


B7 000 
(10,7%) 

25 600 

iA.m) 

30 000 
(5.6%) 

46 100 
(0,7%) 

48 400 
(D.rM 

30 000 
(5.8%) 

29.1 300 
(55.2%) 


35 600 
(8.2%) 

18 800 
' (4.3%) 

21 600 
(5,0%) 

31 8cro 

(7,4%) 

35 500 " 
(8.2%) 

30 BOO 
(7.1%) 

258 700 
(59.5%) 


220700 
(9J%) 

116 700l 
(E.2%) 1 

120 900 ( 
(6.7%) J 

1 79 700 
(7.0%) 

teo 700l 

(8,0%) 1 

125 100 ( 

(5.5%) J 

1 310700 
(57.9%) 


7 276 28 1^'^ 
(14.4%) 

2 650 738 
(5.3%) 

(4.1%) 

S 766 831 
(11,G%) 

32 579 275 
(64,7%) 


3; Number and Ptfceni 
of tfnployed Hesds 
of Farnliie^ Who 
WorMd and Did Not 
Work During the 
RefererKt Wtck 

3) Worked 


(nii 72 400 

M400 
(80.7%) 


(n» 98 400) 

87 200 
(88.6%) 


(n s 80 300) 

67 800 
(34.4%) 


(n« 144 BOO 

127 300 
(87.9%) 


(n- 264 200 

228 700 
-4^.0%) 


(n" 77 400) 

64 600 
(83,5%)- 


(n ■ 474 300) 

420 100 

(88.6%) 


(n * 396 000) 

S48 000 
(37 J%) 


(n- 2 042 800 

1 775 900 
(86,9%) 


(n s 28 BOO 800) 

27 992 404 
(97.?%) 


b) Not Bt VJofk 
During Reference 
Week 


14 000 
(19.3%) 


11 200 
(11.4%) 


12 SOO 
(15.6%) 


17 SOO 
(12.1%) 


3S 500 
(13.4%) 


UBm 
(16,5%) 


54 200 
(1^4%) 


43 900 
(12.3%) 


265 90Q 
(13.1%) 


668 396 
(2.3%) 

f con tint fed) 



I 
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Tabis 4,3=1 

Employment Characierlilici ef Hetdi of Eligjbli FamiUei In 8 Ewnsmie Devilepniiint 
Regloni, for AM EMgibl© Fsmlllis, and Tor Headt of All PamWm m ihg United Stytf?i 



CHARACTtRISTICS 



4, Number and Perctnt of 
Emnloytd Family He^di 
St Work During thg 
ReftfisnCi Wtok 

a) 1 ' 34 Houfi 

b) 35 -40 Hours 
e) 41 48 Hours 

d) 49 ■ §9 Hours 

e) 60 Houfi or Mort 



Class of Worker 
»i Pfivite Co, 

b) Fed^^ Govern my nt 

□evcrnnient 

y. 

d) Lgc^l Oovcrnmoflt 

?) Self Implov^d 

f1 Working With out 
Pay 



P#afk 
Nofthw^i 
112 200 
Fllniy*! I 



8 800 
(14,7%) 

23 100 
(39.6%) 

7 700 
(13.2%) 

S40O 
(10.9%) 

12 600 
(21.6%) 



Old 
(104 600 

FAffiili^tl 



9 BOO 
(11.2%) 

20 800 
(23.9%) 

12 200 
(14.0%) 

10 800 
(12.4%) 

33 600 
(38.5%) 



53 BOD 
(65,2X1 

S500 
(6.7%) 

2 700 

(3.3%) 

3 too 
(?.8%l 

1*3 300 
(17,4%) 

300 
(0.4%) 

2 700 
(3,3%) 



52 600 
(SO.3%) 

7 SOQ 
(7.2%) 

2800 
(2.7%) 

3 800 
(3J%) 

35 200 
(33.7%) 

200 
(0.2%) 

2 500 
(2.4%) 



ECONOMIC DfVELOPMENT REGIONS 



Four 
Cerntn 
(i1 700 



8 800 
(13,0%) 

28 200 
(41.6%) 

10 cog 

(15,6%) 

8 300 
(12.2%) 

11 900 

(17.6%) 



52 900 
(57.7%) 

9 900 
(10.0%) 

6 200 
(5.7%) 

6 300 
(6.9%) 

11 900 
(13.0%) 

100 

(Cm) 

5400 
(5.9%) 



Upp9f Gff It 

Ukei 
f1S7 BQQ 



16 700 
(13.1%) 

43 400 

17000 
(13.4%) 

14 eoo 

(11.6%) 

35 400 
(27,8%) 



[2 §3 700 
Fimiliff) 



94 800 
(60,1%) 

6 goo 

(4.4%) 

3 BOO 
(2.4%) 

■ 5 700 
{33%) 

42 100 
(26,7%) 

400 
(0.3%) 

4 1D0 
(2,6%) 



31 900 
(14.0%) 

93 600 
(41.0%) 

40 000 
(17.5%) 

22 700 
9.9%) 

40 300 

(17.6%) 



90 200 
(64,8%r 

17 100 
(S.B%) 

9000 
(3.1%) 

126D0 
f4.3%) 

50 000 
(17.0%) 

1 200 
(0,4%) 

13 600 
(4,6%) 
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New 
England 
(87 700 
FsmiliBi) 



S 200 
(14.3%) 

26 400 
(40.9%) 

13 000 
(20.1%) 

7 000 
(10J%) 

0 000 
(13.9%) 



60 900 
(69.4%) 

6 400 
(7,3%) 

1 900 

(2.2%) 

3 300 

10 700 
(12.2%) 

200 
(0.2%) 

(4,3%) 



Appjtaehiiin 



153! 300 
Fimllini) 



60800 
(14,5%) 

206 POO . 
(49.2%) 

63 000 
(16.0%) 

38 200 
,(9.1%) 

51 200 
(12.2%) 



FtJini 
(432 500 



379 300 
(71.4%) 

20 700 
(3.9%) 

\ " 

17 600 

(3.3%) 

10 500 

65 4C^0 

(12.3%) 

\ 

1 300 
(0.2%) 

27 SOO ' 
(5.2%) ' 



50 500 
(14.5%) 

171 700 
(49.3%) 

57 700 
(16.6%) 

34 500 
(9.9%) 

33 600 
(9.7%) 



310 000 

(ilj7%) 

29 200 
(6J%) 

13 000 
(3.0%) 

15 700 

(3.6%) ■ 

48 530 
(11.2%) 

1 300 
(0,3%) 

14 700 
(3,4%) 



All EUgibli 
FamHifi 

II 203 SOO 
Fimihr-i} 



245 900 
(13.8%) 

768 300 
(4^,3%) 

279 800 
(15J%) 

182 800 
(10.3%) 

29e 100 
(16.8%) 



1 510 300 
(66.7%) 

136 500 
(6.0%} 

71 000 
(3.1%) 

93 400 
(4J%) 

354 200 
(1S.e%) 

6 700 
(0.3%) 

91 400 
(4.0^,) 



AH FamlltrS 

In U S. 
(51 IGi S0i 
FjinHitf) 



2 465 146 
(8.8%) 

13 860 098 
(49,5%) 

5 433 575 
(19.4%) 

3 277 915 
(11.7%) 

2 955 070 
(10.6%) 



3 1 857 243 
(02.3%) 

2 126 347 
(4.2%) 

1439 332 
(2.8%) 

2 777 922 

5.4%) 

4 BOP ?91 
(9,4%) 

67 275 
(0,1%) 

8 099 489 
(15.8%) 
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Table 4,3=1 

fmployrnent Charactoriitiei of Hsndi of illglbii Fmriiliei In 8 tstinsmlc Devolopmsnt 
Regions, for AM Eljgiblo Fomities, and for Hbatti ef All Families In th9 UnittU Stntes 



CHARACTERISTICS 




ECQNOMIC DEVELOPMENT RIQIONS 




« ... 
Afr F£ffiiii»t 


P^df ic 
Mof thwrit 
(32 2D0 
Fimilitf) 


Old 


Fpuf 
(01 700 


UppSf Qffit 

Lskpt 
(1E7iM 
FsfnUI^) 


Qlmtkt 

1293 700 
Fimihsi) 


New 
En9lin4 
(87 700 
Fimihei} 




(432 500 
Finiili^i) 


All Eligibly 

(2 263 500 
Fimilie^} 


(104 600 
FimUiff I 


(531 300 
FsmMioi) 


(SI ica s§g 


G, Type of Occupation 






















i) Frsfenion^f $t 


5 100 


4 800 


8 100 


8 600 


13 900 


6 400 


23 600 


16 6W 


113 900 


5 968 306^ 


! gen. 




(4.6%) 


CS.8%) 


(5.4%) 


(4,7%) 


(7.3%) 


(4.4%) 


(3.8%). 








5 100 


5 300 


6 000 


8 300 


1 S 600 


4 700 


20 900 


1 8 400 


104 000 


4 973 5C4 


Adrti. 




(5.1%) 


(6.5%) 


{5.3%) 


(5.3%) 


(5.4%) 


(3.9%) 


(4,3%) 




iU, / Si? 


el Sal« Workers 


2 300 


4 300 


3 200 


5 800 


10 200 


3 700 


1G BOO 


13 400 


77 200 


2 031 304 






(4,1%) 


{3.5%) 


(3,7%) 


(3.5%) 


(4.2%) 




(3,1%) 


liJ,-» 


(6 5%) 


d) Clerical 


6 200 


4 800 


G 300 


8 000 


14 TOO 


6 700 


27 600 


20 400 


120 200 


3 517 227 




{7,5%) 


(4.6%) 


{6.9%) 


(5. 1%) 


(4.8%) 


(7,6%) 


(5,2%) 


(4.7%) 




(6 fl%) 


e) CrsfUmert 


10 300 


14 400 


1 2 500 . 


25 600 


52 500 


17 700 


100400 


76 800 


385 200 


8 037 824 




{ 12.B%) 




{ I3i6%) 


(16i2%) 


(17.9%) 


{20,2%) 


(18.^1) 


(17.8%) 


til fy^\ 


\ 1 /.9A>I 


f) Opcritjv^ 


n 200 


10 000 


1 1 MO 


27 100 


40 600 


13 900 


lUy 7UU 


QQ UOU 


395 100 


5 540 251 


{not tfahsp) 


(13.G%j 


(9.6%) 


{ 1 2,0"%) 


(17,2%) 


{16.5%) 


(15.8%) 


(20.6%) 


(20.5%) 




( 1 0,8%) 


g) Transport Opera- 


4 900 


4 400 


5 300 


8 800 


21 000 


6 6W 


45100 


3D 700 


159 100 


2 351 028 


tives 


(6.0%) 


(4,2%) 


(5.8%) 


{5.6%) 


(7.2%) 


(7J%) 


(8.5%) 


(7,1%) 


(7.0%) 


(4,6%) 


h) Non-farm L^bor 


9 400 


5 BOO 


5 900 


10900 


23 100 


5 70Q 


47 700 


39 100 


1S4 200 


2 03 1 079 




(11.4%) 


(5.3%) 


(6.4%) 


(6.9%) 


(7.9%) 


(6,5%) 


(9,0%) 


(9,0%) 


(8.1%) 


(4.0%) 


i) Farmefi/Farfn 


8 200 


27 100 


G 700 


27 600 


25 100 


2 700 


28 100 


16 .^00 


181 QOQ 


1 204 043 


M^risgcr^ 


(7.5%) 


(25.0%) 


{6,2%) 


(17,5%) 


(8.5%) 


(3.1%) 


(6.3%) 


f3.B%} 


(8.TO 


(2.4%) 


() FgrfTi Liborcft 


5 BOO 


6 100^ 


5 !0Q 


4 000 


13 600 


2 000 ■ 


19 100 


28 SOO 


112 900 


485 796 


(6.8%) 


(5J%) 


(5.6%) 


(2.5%) 


(4.6%) 


(3,0%) 


(3,0%) 


(6.5%) 


(5.0^0 


(0.9%) 


K) Service Workers — 


9 300 


106DD 


12 400 


14 2m 


25 700 


8 600 


45 100 


35 700 


216 300 


3 122 464 


NP 


\ (11.3%) 


(10.1%) 


113.5%) 


(9.0%) 


(8.8%i 


(9.8%) 


(8,5%) 


(0.5%) 


(9.5%] 


(6,1%) 


\) Priv, HqUiehofd 


\ 

\ 400 


6C0 


600 


1 200 


6 300 


SOO 


10 TOD 


12 700 


38 400 


201 633 


ferv. 


\ {0.5%) 


(0.6%) 


(0J%} 


\D.8%) 


(2.3%) 


(0,0%) 


(2,0^^) 


(2,9%) 


(1J%'' 


(0.4%) 


m)NA itq/ 


\ 6 200 


6 700 


9 600 


7 600 


23 500 


7 900 


30 son 


33 900 


170 100 


9 997 390 




(7,5%) 


(6.4%) 


(10.5%) 


(4.8%) 


iB-.m) 


(9.0%) 


(6\?K.) 


(7.8%) 


{7,5%} 


(19,5%) 
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Table 4,3=1 

Emplflymoni Chpraeterlitict of Hcodi of Eliglbre FamiJIes in 8 teonemie Develspment 
negigni, for Ail ENgibla FafflHie?, and for Headi of AH Famjtles In the UpiitetJ Stntes 







ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT REGIONS 








m 100 


Familitt) 


ConiBri 
(31 700 
F|i.)IU§f) 


\jppBf Qrlit 

(157 BOO 
FifTiiliBi ) 


(293 700 
Fainiliei) 


Englnkf 
(87 700 \ 
Fgfiillf^) 


(531 300 


Pj-lni 

U32 5O0 *, 
FifTiiJis^ ) 


All Eliglhlii 
Fimihri 

(2 263 SDO 
Famihr*) 


Ail Fiiifi<li$l 

in U.S. 

(51 lae i09 

Fifhiliei) 


8, Type ef Industry 






















i) Agriculture^ ForM^ 
try, Fiiberjos 


13 500 
(IG.4%) 


34 700 
(33,2%) 


1 1 900 
(13.0%) 


32 700 
(20,7%) 


42 200 
(14.4%) 


7 300 
(8.3%) 


02 800 

(9.9%) 


52 800 
(12.2%) 


325 400 
( 14.4%) 


1 988 141^ 
(3.9%) 


b) Mining 


300 
iM) 


2 600 
(2.5%) 


3^ 
(3.3%) 


1 EOQ 
(1,0%) 


7 900 
(2.7%) 


Bon 

(0,6%) 


16 000 
(3.1%) 


5 10Q 
(1.2%) 


45 600 
(^-0%) 


53(3 714 
( 1.0%) 


€) ^mtruEtron 


5 300 


6 200 
(5.9%) 


8 9W 
(0,7%) 


13 400 
(i,5%) 


34 900 
(11.9%) 


10 000 
(11.4%) 


54 3W 
(10.2%) 


riQ300 
(1 1.8%) 


229 300 


3 830 687 ' 

\ f . Jib} 


d) Minufseturlng 


17 200 
(20.9%) 


i 900 
(9.5%) 


10 500 
(11.5%) 


42 400 
(26.9%) 


63 800 
(21,7%) 


23 800 
(27,1%) 


166 000 
(31.2%) 


125 400 
(29.0%) 


560 BOO 


12 558 643 


t) Trinspoftation 
Go rn rnu fi IC3 1 ! on 4 
Qthm Utilitifi 


4 COO 
(5.0%) 


5 100 

(4.9%) 


4 1OT 
(4. 5%) 


7 600 
(4,B%) 


16 400 
(5.6%^ 


4 000 


31 100 

(5.9%) 


22 000 
(5.1%) 


(5.4%) 


(0,9%) 


f) Whoiesales Si 
Retail Trade 


17 4DQ 
(2T2%) 


21 900 
(20.9%) 


15 600 
(17.TO 


23 5TO 
(14.9%) 


48 80C 
(16,6%) 


(IFX-%) 


81 700 

(15.4%) 


60 000 
(13.9%) 


366 400 
(16.2%) 


7 009 978 
(13.8%) 


gj Fininct^ Irmiranee, 
Res! Estate 


1 400 


1 200 
(1.1%) 


2 100 ' 
(2.3%) 


1 600 
(1,Q%) 


3 700 
(1.3%) 


1 400 
(1.6%) 


6 200 
(1.2%) 


4 700 
(1,1%) 


■ 30 200 

ii.3%) 


1 762 059 
(3.4%) 


h) Quilnes and 


2 000 
{3.5%) 


2 600 
(2.5%) 


2 200 

(2.4%) 


3 800 
(2,4%) 


8 100 


1 600 

(1.8%) 


14 600 

(2.7%) 


11 300 

(2.6%) 


59 400 
(2.0%) 


1 400 380 
(2.7%) 


i} Ferfsnal Services 


2 900 
(3.5%; 


3 000 


4QQ0 
(5.0%| 


4 900.^ 

f3,i%if 




3 100 
f3=G^] 


20 000 
(3,9%) 1 


22 300 
{5.2%i 


92 100 
(4.1%) 


1 055 214 
(2.1%! 


j} Entertajnmeril 
Ric feat ion 


600 
(0.7%) 


500 
(0.5%) 


BOO 
(0.9%) 


300 
(0.2%) 


1 000 


700 

(0J1%) 


2 100 
(0,4%) i 


3 300 
(0.8%) 


13 400 
(0.6%) 


271 787 
(D.5%) 


k) Pfofessional md 
Reiaf'?d Services 


6 000 
(8.3%) 


. 7 500 
(7.2%) 


12 400 
(13.5%) 


13 800 
(8.7%) 


21 300 i 
^7.3^) 1 


e iOO 
(10,0%) 


35 600 1 
(6.7%) 1 


30400 
(7.0%) 


181 700 
(8.0%) 


4 491 135 

(8.8%) 


i) Public 

Adrninislration 


2 600 
(3.2%) 


2 700 
(2.6%) 


eooo 

(6.5%) 


4 700 
(3.0%) 


5 POD 

;3.o%) 


2 80D 
(3.2%) 


13 2O0 
(2.5%) 


■ : 000 
(2.5%) 


(2.5%> 


2 673 ?;o 

(5.2%) 


m)NA, etc. 


S 200 
(7.5%) 


6 700 
(0.4%) 


9 SOD 
(10.5%) 


7 600 
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' to the nation as a whole), while Old West had the lowest percentage (8,8%) 
not in the Idbur force. 

Examining the percentage distributions of number of weeks 
worked by eligible family heads during 1969 we found that the regions 
were for the most part quite similar. The Pacific Northwest, however , 
had a substantially lower percentage of eligible family heads who worked 
50-52 weeks during 1959 than the other region^, and Old Wesc had a' 
substantially higher percentage than other regions with over 701 who had 
worked at least 50 weeks during 1969. 

The d1str1 butinns of number of hours worked during the 1970 Census 
reference week were hlso quite similar across the regions. New England had 
the lowest percentage of family heads working 40 hours or more during the' 
reference week with 59. 1« and the Pacific Northwest had the highest with - 
68.4%. 

4.3.2 Type of Employ ment of Family Head ' 

_ ^ 

Among the heads of all eligible families 66. 7X were employees of^ 
private companies. Across the EDRs only Old West with only 50.31 of 
heads of eligible families and Four Corners with 57. 7f. were substantial Ty 
different from the percentage for all eligible families as a group. U 
the Old West region 33.7% of heads were cl assi fied as sel f -employed , wh/ile 
in the Four Corners region the di fference was spread more evenly over self- 
employment and employment by the Federal, State and local governments. 
The Upper Great Lakes region also had a relatively high percentage (26.7%). 
of family heads classified as self-employed. 

When we compare the type of occupation of heads of eligible ' 
families among the regions we find some differing percentage distributions. 
Four Corners and New England had the highest percentages of professional 
technical and kindred workers with 8.8% and 7.3% respectively. The 
Pacific Northwest and Four Corners had the highest percentages of 
managers and administrators at 6.2% and 6.5% each. Sales workers ^ 
clericals and service workers not employed in private households were 
spread quite evenly across the regions. The regions were baslcal ly split 
into two groupL in terms of their percentages of craftsmen. The Pacific 
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Northv/est, Old West and Four Corners were low, with about 13X. The rest of 
the regions had closer to 18% of heads of eliglgle families employed as 
craftsmen. 

Old West ranked lovvest in percentages of operatives 9.6% not 
in transportation and 4.2% in transportation, compared tcthe highs of 
20.6% non- transport operatives and 8.51 transport operatives, both in 
the Appalachia^n EDR. Old West was hi ghest in terms of farmers and farm 
managers (25. 9;^), followed by the Upper Great Lakes with 17.5ft. New 
England ranked lowest with only 3A% farmers and farm managers. 

The EDRs may also be divided into two groups on the basis of 
percentages of eligible heads in private household service occupations. 
The Ozarks , Mppalachlan and Coastal -PI ains regions respectively had 2.3%^ 
2.0% and 2.9% of eligible heads employed in Private household service 
occupations. The other five EDRs had between 0.5% and 0.81 of eligible 
family heads employed in thi.s type of occupation. 

In terms of the type of industry In which heads of eligible familie 
^^re employed there were also distinct differences among the EDRs. Old 
West had the highest percentage (33.21) employed in the agriculture, 
forestry and fisheries industry, with the Upper Great Lakes next at 20.7%. 
In all regions there was a substantially higher percentage of eligible 
heads employed in this type of industry than for heads of all families in 
the nation. Among all eligible heads 24.81 were employed in .the manufac- 
turing industry, and this percentage is quite similar across the regions 
with two exceptions: Old West and Four Corners were noticeably lower with 
9.5% and 11.51 respectively. In the professional and related services 
industry there was also quite similar representation across regions (about 
B%) with the exception of Four Corners, in which )3.5% of eligible heads 
were employed in this category. 

There is little In the way of differences among the EDRs in the 
percentages of heads of eligible families employed in the public 
administration; entertainment and recreation; personal services; business 
and repair services; finance, insurance, and real estate; wholesale and 
retail trades; and transportation^ communications and utilities industries. 



4 . 4 Income Chara cteristics of El igible Families by Economic 

Development Regions ~ ' " . 

In this section we compare the EDRs in terms of the income 
characteristics of eligible families and heads of eligible families 
during 1969, the reference year for the 1970 Census, The discussion is 
based on Table 4,4=1 on the following page. 

4.4.1 Fami ly Income 

During 1969 the average total family income from all sources for 
all eligible families was $3,845. There was not a great deal of variation 
amono the EDRs on this characteristic, with the lowest average family 
income being $3,648 in the Ozarks and the highest being $4,186 In the 
Upper Great Lakes region. This constituted a spread of $538 in average 
total annual family income which, although it is not a large figure in^ 
dollar amounts , was 15% of the average total family income in the Ozarks. 

Average income per family member among all eligible families was 
$794 in 1969. Among the eight EDRs it ranged from a low of $774 per 
family member in the Old West to a high of $852 in New England, which 
was $43^ per family member higher than in any other region, 

4.4.2 Income of Fa mily Head 

Among all eligible families the average total income from all 
sources for family heads was $3,301 during 1969. Across the EDRs, this I 
figure ranges from a low of $3,158 in the Ozarks to a high of $3,711 in 
the Upper Great Lakes. The heads' total income from all sources constituted 
between B6% and 89% of the total family income from all sources in each 
of the regions with the exception of Coastal»Pla1ns , where it was 82% 
of the total family income. " *^ 

When we consider only the earnings of family heads, as opposed to 
total Income from all sources, the picture does not change greatly. 
Heads earnings as a\ percent of family income ranged from a low of 771 in 
the Pacific Northwest to a high of 82% 1n the Upper Great Lakes* In 
dollar amounts the earnings of heads ranged from a low of $2,907 in the 
Pacific Northwest to a high of $3,423 in the Upper Great Lakes and Old 
West, 

8i 



Table 4,4.1 

Incdms Chnfaciofisiini of EijgiblB Familial and Hendi of Eligible Famillei m Each 
of 8 Economic Dflvilopment Regioni, for All Eligiblo ramrllei. and for 
Heods of All Famillei In tha United States 
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i : KJ ai;.oun: or inco;::o naiads or eliginlt raiiiiiie^ r^K:eivcu frf^r. 

rMOun ts were a i 1 v-3ry s^-^^^ill. N^^'^/ Lfiqlc^nc, F^acif^C Nni^-tfiwi}: I; 

:^-!d un,^ U:k}- ^ Great Lakes EDRs were hignest. vnth Sl^^ci. il^;3 n-,d rll9 

■"■-^ r^^-^^^^vz;fi;/. All Lfie oener regions vn^^re substanLi a ! iy -i'-'^ ' ^lOn, vn iji 
C;.Ms c-i 1 -PI a 1 ns i^eqi ons ee i na 1 ov^est at S47. 

Tne averaue inconie froni all other sources fnr hrads of nil 
.:*r;rijie fdiailieb durinq 1 969 was S95 . A'iuriq the reqiofia, dverarie incoiiie 
h^n::] all other sources ^^aneed from " ' of S70 in the L jas ta 1 -PI ai ns to 
"1 '-^j'-i ef $159 in ina Pacific Northwea.... On th1a incoine ;i:a i^actori s t1 c 
^" - ^e';e;<e, /=.ppa i a cn 1 a n ad ^oaa La ; ; ai fi^ ecu.;; ueaur .^00. v/^iile 

al 1 iKd'ier^ EDRs '^^^^^e ove ^ SI J- . 
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